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P REFACE 


I propose to make a very few remarla by way of intro- 
dnction to this litUe work The Trasteea of the Parsi 
Pmichayet deaded abont two years ago on the advice of 
one of the examiners annually appointed to report on the 
progress of studies at the Sir J J Zarioshh Madressa to get a 
senes of lectures of a dissertational character delivered before 
the students of the Madressa in order to enable them better 
to grasp the spirit of the texts prescribed for their studies 
Mr S, J Balsam, M A who suggested the foundation of a 
lectureship of the kind was himself nominated by the Tma 
toes to ddiver the 6rst course of lectures which he did in 
the second term of 1907 The four lectures compmed herein 
formmg the second senes of such lectures were delivered by 
me on the 12th 19th, 24tb and 26tb March respective!) of 
the current year under the direction of the Trustees 
In publishing the lectures, I must observe Immediately 
fhnt I do not protend and have never professed to deal witb 
of the sabjects thot I have touched in my dsconrses 
completely gnH exhaustively Having regard to the Umi 
Nations within which I had to 000600 myself I have tried to 
make suggestions on a larger nomber of subjects rather 
than treating only a few in greater detail- I have therefore, 
been very discursive in the treatment of the topics which I 
have dealt with. I have never thought of saying the last 
word on any snbject. But I have always mtonded that the 
itndenls should themselves foDow op the hints I have given 
set abont cf bcally to mvesbgale the truth for themselvee 
!n order to facilitate their inquiry and to enable them to do 
their tank in a methodical manner I have thought proper, in 
my first lecture to place before the students certam rules of 
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interpretation and ^literary criticism I cannot emphasize on 
the students too strongly the necessity of adhenng very 
closely to those rules, if they at all wish to succef*d in carry- 
ing on an independent investigation, especially in Avestan 
literature. It is so ofterf said that the scholars in India are 
always lacking in somethmg which the scholars in the West 
possess If I may be permitted to point out what that 
something is, I may very bnefly characterise it as the want of 
method and logical consistency, and, above all, the habit of 
attaching the same importance to all lands of evidence, with- 
out regard to its quality Too great rehance is often placed 
on tradition or on custom, or on some stray passage in some 
text, or on some stray remark in a work, for instance, of 
Herodotus, or on the opinion of some European or American 
savant, and hasty conclusions are drawn therefrom, mthout 
weighmg the evidence on a qualitative scale I believe that 
these defects can be cured only by a very stnct observance 
of the rules of criticism contained in my first lecture They 
have not been coined by me, but they have been very ably 
got together by the ermnent scholar Dr Eugbne Wilhelm, who 
has been lectunng on Iranian literature at the University of 
Jena, for over a quarter of a century. 

I have made several new suggestions in these lectures 
regarding the significance of some Avestan terms. I have 
done so with some hesitation, and I hope to obtain more hghc 
on those subjects from the more intelligent researches of 
scholars 

In order to be better understood, I have always tried to 
make use of the plamest language At any rate, I have 
avoided all possible technicalities I trust, therefore, that the 
work will appeal to laymen and students alike 

% 

Bombay, 1st July, 1909. ^ 

D M. Madan. 
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LECTURE I 


TIJC COMPAR\TI\r VALUL \ND IMPORTANCr 
OF THE \VLST\ PMILXU \M 1 OTHEH 
nPLIGIOLS HOOKS OP TUP PARSIS 


I feel nij'»elf RTcally honouret! b> mv apporntment bj tlio 
Trustees of llio larsl Puncho)"©! to deliier tin* courto of 
lectures before i*ou The necessiij of liannft lectures of tins 
land Is obxnou* to an> one who is at all fnmtlLor with the 
fiteraturc Tilth which >ou arc 4 o lotnnaieb conccmwl e^pe 
aalli those of you who have to stinlj it for the purpose of 
obtamlnp a qualification nt the Unlversilj Mmost catirel> 
the literature deals with ethical, philosophical and Iheoloflical 
subjects and vrfth our present resource* such a* they arc for 
divfaiR into this wiidom of our noble post it would be hanrd 
ous to sa> that the fplnt of the tcU becomes at once dear 
and manifest to all The texts are not found in such a st) to 
that those who run can read their spmt \ou require to ba\e 
a certain amount of genemi knowledge and culture a tufTiaent 
jpoimding of history a sharp logical acumen and aboie all 
a p^picuity of thought and dearness of reasonmg before 
you con safely proceed to ewlve out of the XTUt mass of 
lltferature so discursli'e os it is ro its character a conilstont 
system of teaching It would bo most preposterous if I u’cre 
to claim that I shall be able to expound to jou the iibole or 
even onythbg like the moot material portion, of those Icxtsj 
I am bound to confine myself wiUun certain limits, and there 
fore, before laundung myself on the inquiry I shall place 
before you a few rules wluch ahould be over present before 
your mind-m cbn^ucting an Independent investigation and 
research into the Scriptures. If I succeed in exdtmg in yon 
some interest m the subject so 08 to shr up at least some of 
you to attend to something more than the mere meaning and 
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translation of the, text, and to dive a little deeper into tlie spirit 
and philosophical tenor of the works, I shall have more'than 
fulfilled my mission to you. <. 

I claim not the least originality for the rules which t am 
going to place before you. In a concise but masterly essay, 
“Dfi la critique dn textc del*Avesta,** published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago in the Miiseon (Vol. Ill, pp 574-600), 
Dr Eugene Wilhelm treats of the “ application of criticism 
and of the pnnciples to be apphed in the Avesta interpreta- 
tion.” The learned Professor has himself given an admirable 
analysis of his essay in the “ Catalogue of books on Iranian 
Literature,” which was compiled by him a few years ago. 
Speaking for myself, I say that 1 endorse every word of what 
is contained m this analysis of the essay, the substance of 
which, if not the whole, ought to be imparted to every one of 
the students of Avestan literature, I am just going to read the 
rules to you. Some of them are so clear that you would 
perhaps desire that I should not expatiate upon them at all 
But as I shall show you in my illustration of the different rules 
mdividuaUy, most of them are only observed in the letter and 
broken every day in the spint, and, therefore, I beheve, they 
,_ought not to be treated very hghtly The phnciples laid down 
by Dr Wdhelm are as under . ^ ^ - 

1. The Avesta ought to be by itself the criterion for its c 
interpretation , no foreign ideas ought to be brought into it,*^ 

2. The passages where each word occurs ought to be 
completely collected and compared together in order to make 
out a meaning adapted to aH passages. 

3. The Pahlavi translation is to be considered as a resource, 

which, however, is not of equal value for all parts of the 
Avesta, and ought, to be used, therefore, under continual 
critical examinatign. ^ , c 

4- Sanslmt, m the first place the language of the Vedas, 
ought to take the office of control, especially j m' grammatical 
quesrions, , ^ 
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5 The Iranian dialects are to used fpr interpretau^u 
and under rtnct consideration of ibe acknowledffed linguistic 
laws, likewl^ etymolofiy and comparative pbdokcy 
6^ In some cases instructions may bo drawn from the 
Non Aryan languages and from tie relations of anaent 
wnlcTB. 

7 In the utmost case of necessity wben all other resources 
of mterprotabon fail recoarso may bo had to conjecture. 

Let ua now oxamino each of these rules individually and 
illustrate them by OTgupples from the texts. The first rule 
says “ The Avoata ooffbt to be by itself the cntonon for its 
interpretation no foreiffn ideas ouj^t to be brought into it. 

In other words, it says that one must not read into Avoatao 
texts ideas proccmceivod by him, or ideas borrowed from 
external sources. This is a very simple and obnous principle 
to be adopted and v.'ould reqolco no explanation. But unfor 
tunately it is a pHoaple which is honoured more m the 
breach than in the observance And there la a very important 
reason for it Until very lately the Avestan texts romamod a 
sealed book, eobroly unexplored by scientists. The bcgliming 
was made by European enthusiasts who felt the necessity of* 
studying' the Zoraaetnaa Scnptures on account of the aid 
afforded by them in investigations mto Comparative Theology 
Isomeroos teachings of the Avestn ha\e before now been 
proved to have been borrowed in the wntings of other rebgious 
sj’Btems which however were eiploied and studied pnorto the 
Avesta, Now when the Arestnn texts began to bo studied, 
naturafly at first sight, several very sinking rflnint»T«i were 
observed by scholais between the teachings contained therein 
and those contained m other religious systems of the wfirid 
Api ro conscqdence, ideas which were luarly alike were 
liflerprcted as If they were iJcnticalt and thus Ee\‘eral ideas 
which did not and do not exist ro the Av'esta are read into 
them. To those of you who have made a study of logic, it 



iiiubt be cl very fsiiTvibsir observsition ^lie ^recitest ftill3ciei> 
in human reasoning, and those which lead to the most absurd 
results, are the fallacies which arise out of mistakp analogies 
Kumerous are the fallacious conclusions to which schokrs 
have been led bj mistak&n analogies between the Aiestan and 
other Scriptural texts. I shall gne 30U two instances of them 
In several religions you meet with teachings about the 
existence of angels and archangels, or something to the 
like effect, as spintual beings acting as ministers of 
God’s will m different directions The long and detailed 
descriptions of the Yazads and Amshaspends in the 
'Vvestan texts afford a lery striking parallel to the des- 
cription of angels and archangels, for instance, m Chns- 
tiamtj, and of the gods, for instance, of Hinduism. The 
analogy is, indeed, very striking and remarkable. And 
forth comes the conclusion that the Yazads are angels, 
and the Amsh.aspends archangels — all spiritual beings form- 
ing a hierarchy under Ahura Mazda, the supreme God of the 
Aicsta. 1 do not propose to give you here all the many 
reasons which I should like to give in support of my 
contention that the Yazads and Amshaspends are not personal 
entities at all, and that they are either abstract qualities 
or material objects personified For instance, I would say 
that Jtvarc khshatta, the brilliant sun, and other Ya/ads 
of a like kind, referring to material objects m the universi, 
are no angels, but that they aie the sun and other mate- 
rial objects themselves And, as regards the Yazads 
nhich are distinguished by the ejnthet of maiiiyaia or 
spiiitual, I Mould say that they are mere abstractions,, 
personified at tunes, and representing some noble virtues, 
01 the like. 1 line does not permit me to give' you all 
the reasons that lead me to this, ivhatjodmay be temptj 
cJ to call, \eri rash asserliou But I shall givt you 
one \ery striking reason for my assertion. Look at the 
genders of Volui Maud, Abha VaJtishla and Khshaihia 
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Vatrsa all names of Amsluispcnjs, \on will find them 
used in the neuter gender without c\cci»lion in all jmrti 
of the A\-csUu In no Known linguagc will joufind a 
WDClc instince where pcrMroal entities arc rcpri-scnted in 
the neuter gender though >ou w^^I fa manj lingtmgcv 
meet with lifeless l>odies and c\cn abstract ideas reprcscnleJ 
in Iho masculine and femintoc. Ccrlaml) tlicn I mnj be 
allowed to presume tliat Ihc^c three names represent oni> 
tome abstract ideas espcciall) when their Jilcnl and ctr 
moloffical fignificanci. allows of that interpretation \ou 
may however ash me wh> I make l>old to sa> from thu» 
that none of the \ajad3 and \mshaspcnds arc pcrsonalitir* 
My rc'i'ons are tlvcsr Tlic Vacads and Amsbnspcnds arc 
all m g runs things of the same kind the onl> 

difference between the two being that the htter are deemed 
to be of a higlier order or rank or dc rce Hum the former 
There Is however no difference of kind between the two 
classes. Hence if the three Xmstuispcnds just named b> me 
arono personalities Iml mere nbstncl hlca*; I say iluat all 
the ^amds aisd Amshaspends inu«t he consldereil ns ab 
straction* with the rc>crvallon w-hicJi I liavc made ro« 
garding the material \naad5 which I t>a> are nothing ch>o 
but the materni objects ibcmseUcs often pictured by R 
pcssonlfKation Ag'un it Is a mntlcr of common know- 
ledge that in the Ontluis at any rale the \mslinspcnds 
are olwnj-s Ircatcil as abslrictlon«u butb la the almost 
unanimous opinion of scliolais. Now the iiresuinption 
always it tliat tlio same tenu b used in the same ecnio in 
WT>rks V htch follow, and hence when it Is asserted that in 
later nU-raturc the abstract sense is lost and that tho loiads 
and \m*hasiieml 5 luvvo become concrete personalities, tlio 
burden lies Iieav;ly on those who make this assertion to prove 
Ij Irangery tho roost fanLastfe and cTaggerated, used fa 
o®u>ectjon with pcrBOoified fdoas cannot convert tlio ideas into 
personalities and tho nch jiocUc beauty of tho later Avaola 
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cannot be taken to mar or cliange the original character 
and nature of the technical names which are delineated so 
graphically in that literature Personification and^personahty 
are two different things, and although there is a very 
distinct personification df Yazads m the later literature to 
winch I am just now referring, it \vould be a too hasty con- 
clusion to come to, that the very nature of the terms used has 
undergone a change The PahIa^^ literature, no doubt, does 
tieat these names as those of personalities, but then it must be 
noted that the neuter gender of some of these terms is no 
longer retained in that language, as it is m all parts of the 
Avesta Let the A vesta be judged wholly by itself, and let 
the presumption that technical terms have one consistent 
usage and meaning be followed, and it will then be very hard 
for any one to prove that in the Avestan religion there is any 
thing like a long hierarchy of angels and archangels 

I shall give you also another instance of a blunder result- 
ting from false analogies with leference to the Avestan 
nntings In Chnstiamty and in other religious systems you 
find a prophecy that a time will come when all the dead ivill 
become alive again, when the Messiah ivill come forward to 
elevate the status of humanity who will thenceforward live 
ifl physical, intellectual and moral perfection And, I am 
sure, you arc all acquainted with the tradition amongst cAir 
own people piedicting a similar renovation with the assistance 
of three future prophets, — Hoshedar, Hoshedar Mfih, and 
baoslDosh The Pahlavi literature, especially the thirtieth 
chapter of the Bundalnshn, gi\es the most graphic desenp- 
tions and narratives of this foretold Resurrection of the dead 
and the reno\ation of the world And this idea is read by 
bpme also in the A\cstan waitings. I hope to show', however, 
and tins time, perhaps, as definitely as you mar expect me to 
do, that this idea is not at all extant m those wntings whcio 
it is represented to be, and that a preconceued notion has led 
translators to imagine that the same prediction is to be found 
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lalao m the Avesta, I shall immediately ^te the principal 
texts relating to the subject and point oat bow the tninslabon 
hitherto offered of those passages would never have been 
suggested, if tho Ax’csta was by Itself made the criterion of 
interpretation without regard to foreign ideas and analogous 
matteni. In the Zamyad Yasht 10 12 you hai'o tho 
foliowiiig passage which is repeated m almost tho samo words 
twice later on m the same \asht — 

**Diman daihai Ahui^ Mazdao imunicha vehueJia ftouni 
chn srtracha poiirucJia abdaeJia ftourucha fnjshacJia 
pourttcha bamyaoJia yni kereuavUn frxtshent ahum azartsh 
eniem ainensJteutem a/rtihyatrtem apti^ antem yavatfvv 
yavaetum tvrxo kthaihrtni yat tnsta pcitt use hishtSit jasnt 
jvayo amerekhttsh dathatte frashem vastia angJitish 

In ttanalating this passage In the Sacxed Books of the East 
VoL XXIII., p 290 Danaesteler renders the words 
berenavSn frashem ahum as so that they may restore the 
world and likewise he translates the words dedhaUe frashem 
vasua aiigUush os “ tho world wUl be restored at its wish 
1 hUl to see how the idea of restorabon comes m here. ‘The 
words frashem kerenazfin would mean might ndvattce do 
or lead forvard But the Idea of restoration is read ratp 
this by Darmesteter either from Pohlavi htemture, or from 
the idea of the Resurrection in Christianity where this con 
dept occurs. Bat there u a ranch greater inaccoracy m the 
translation of tho second dependent clause in the sentence 
vls^ yat vista paih tise hishttln Wo have in the Avestnn 
sentence two dependent clauses, both introduced by the idonb 
cal connecbve yat both id tho subjuncbvo mood. And, never 
fhftless while the first yat is correctly mterpreted by EKrmes 
toter to lead a clause denotmg mobvo m the sense of "so that 
/ir “In order tbit” the second is translated by the conjunc 
Gon “when" and the subjunctive verb use htshtan rendered 
in the tense of tho future hidicativo, Tho real meaning: of 
tho sentence, according to tho rules of grammar and ph3olog> 
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would be simply l^his Men are created by AhuiJa Mazdji, and 

blest with the qualities detailed in the text, so that they might 
promote advance in the world {frashem ahumikereiiavan) , 
so that, besides, the dead might arise again {msta 
nse-htshtan) Men’s endeavour in the world ought to be to go 
on making progress from time to time, until they nse to such 
a perfection that they may enable even the dead to arise agam. 
This is mentioned as the goal of human endeavour The 
capacity of man is looked upon from an optimistic standpoint, 
and he is taken to be gifted with the potentiality of perfect 
greatness and goodness, capable of producing the state of 
perfection in which all evil and all diseases and eVen death 
wdl be eschewed from the world, and life may be restored at 
will The Pahlavi writers have interpreted this picture of a 
happy ideal which man is enjoined to attempt to reach by dint 
of perseverance, as prophesying the resurrecbon of all the dead 
of all ages, and with it is coupled the story of the three future 
prophets who are to brmg about this renovation. How could 
one who sticks to a literal translation of the Avestan text 
even think of lestonng the world, or of the dend becoming 
ahvc again, as, for instance, Ervad Kanga renders the words 
insta paiH nse-lnshtan m the body of Ins translation, relegat- 
ing the hteral translation to a footnote ' The Avestan text 
only points out an ideal state of perfection which man has to 
stnve to bnng about It is, as it were, a goal dnving man 
onwards and onwards But this has been understood and 
interpreted by Pahlavi wnters, and also in the Scriptures of 
other religions, as a certam definite event which will one day 
positively take place in the history of the human race You 
will see the difference between the two teachings, if you are 
able to perceive the distmction between the picture merely of 
a noble ideal ivhich serves as an incentive* to action and 
endeavour, and the actual prediction of something which" lyin' 
certainly be brought about in the remote future by superhuman 
agencies. 
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A very nearly slmilxur staterrifent about this goal of progress 
and perfechoo is contained in an Avestan fragment No 4 in 
Westergaard b Fragments. You 6nd a critical treatment of 
that text m ?he Spiegel Memonal Volunxt at pages 181-187 
The* translation offered by Mr Geofgo Hass in that place is 
dofectivo inasmuch as he too renders the enbjonctivo or 
optative verbs bavat havarintt araonlt and daraynonit by the 
future. Thus be gives the following translation for the last 
strophe in the fragment In the earth sball Angra Moinyu bo 
hidden m the earth shall be hidden tho daevas. The dead 
flhfll) n»o up again in their lifeless bodies corporeal life shall 
bo restored. If you were to stick to the text literally without 
yielding yourself to the tradition about the Resurrection of the 
dead, you would translate tho passage thus May Angra -s 
Mainyu be hidden in tho earth may tho daevas be hidden in 
the earth raiiy the dead nse up ogam may corporeal bfe be 
restored m their lifeless bodies " 

I might multiply instances of blanders which result from 
attempting to interpret Avestan passages in the light of tradi 
tiOD and foreign ideas But I must pass on to Qlastrate the 
second principle of interpretabon It says The passages 
where each word occurs ought to be completely collected and* 
coufpared together In order to make out a meaning adapted to 
all, passages. It would bo temeritous on my part to say that 
this rule is not usually followed. But unfortunately tho mlo 
is not invariably foLowed os often as it ought to be, 
especially In the case of technical terms and expressions in 
whoso case at any rate uniformity of usage and sense may 
well be presumed to exist in the old texts. For instance you 
would expect that tho term Mtihra has some one parhcnlar 
meaning which opghtto be adapted to all the Avestan passag 
ed^where It Is used. So fllsn with regard to other names, for 
instance Sraosha FravasHt etc. I bcheve yon are aware 
that tho term Frawaht is mterpreted generally by the name of 
a 
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“ guardian spirit ’’ or “ guidink spirit ” That interpretation 
cannot fit in witli several passages m which the term occurs , 
as, for instance, where you are told of the Fiovashi of Ahura 
Mazda and the Amshaspends, to talk of whose guardian spi- 
nts or guiding spints would be the sheerest absurdity, dther 
connotations and denotations are then ascnbed to the term to 
suit the context in each indmdual case But that is neither the 
correct nor the scientific way of deahng with a case of this kind 
I had occasion elsewhere to discourse at some length on the 
subject, when I attempted to show that all passages in which 
thetenn Fravasht occurs in the Avesta, would yield good sense 
if the e\pression was taken forward motion or action, 

progress or evolution, which is, indeed, the literal significance 
of the word, made up, as it is, of the prefix fra, “ forward”, 
coupled with the root vcrct, “to turn” or' to put into motion”. 
When used in connection with individualities, it is used to de- 
note concretely the progress or advance made in the world by 
those individualities, or the evolution thereof So that if the 
term is ever used otherwise than in its closely literal meaning. 
It IS to illustrate concretely the abstract idea which underlies 
its root meaning I have not the time now to go over the 
numerous passages in the Avesta where the term Fravasht 
< occurs in order to justify my assertion On the present 
occasion, at least, I shall be content to place before you* the 
meaning which I attach to the word, and which, as I say,, is ■ 
its literal meaning, and I trust my appeal will not go in 
vain, at least as regards some of you, when I ask you to 
direct your thought at the earliest opportunity in order to 
find out by a dispassionate study of all the passages where 
you meet the expression, whether the interpretation of 
the word Frax'aslu which I ha\e suggested is tenable and 
plausible or not 

4 

I do not propose to illustrate this rule anj’ further /o- 
day. But in my next two discourses to jou, I shall attempt 
to place before joii all the passages in the Aiesta where the 
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terms Sraosha and iitthra respectively occur and I shall ask 
jtiu to assign after a detailed inquiry about those two terms 
some one definite roaanmg to each of these expressions such 
as would suJt all cootexta in which the names rospectively 
occnt • 

The third principle Imd down by Dr Wilhelm Is this 
The Pahlavi translation Is to be considered as a resource 
which however is not of equal value for all parts of the 
Avesta, and ought to be used, therefore, under contmual 
cntlcol examination This prmdple is very sound 
For even a cursory and snperfiaal study of the Pahlavi 
redactions of the Avesta wHI show that the Pahlavi 
translators do not adopt anything like a scientific method of 
mterpretatiou. For instance, in translating the Gnthos, they 
always interpret each lino separately by itself without 
looking to the collective meanmg and value of the whole 
stansa. As one of the inevitable conseqnences of this, you 
find the sense of vanoas texts entirely misri»preseDtedL I 
shall give you one and only one instance of this from a text 
which I believe is very famgmr to many of you. I quote 
from the strophe which forms part of every ooe of the different 
chapters of the Oaiha Ushtavatti The first two lines of the. 
Btrqphe are os under 

U»hta ahmax yahmai xuhta hahmaxchit 
Vase hhthay^is Mazdao ddyat Ahuro 
The Pahlavi tranalator hng taken these two lines apart and 
he has read in the first Ime, which by itself can really rrmWi no 
sense an idea which m entirely foreign to the text And thr 
redaction la also met with In the Aria Vtrdf Na»tak where 
only the first Imo is quoted. According to the Pahlavi 
translator the first 1ms means "Happiness is to him by 
iriiom happmess is to some other Thus be sees in the 
line on altruistic teaching Such a teaching may convey 
a very admirable precept, but it is not m the text There is 
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no verb m tbe first line of tha Gatbic strophe. There is no 
word for other in the text. And there is nothing to justify 
the translation hy whom, which would require an ablative in 
the original. The genuine meaning of the twS hnes taken 
together is, as Dr. MiD^ has put it “ Happiness is to %im, 
happmess unto whomsoever the independent Lord Mazda 
might bestow it.” I may be permitted to justify the propnety 
of this translation by referrmg to another portion of the 
Avesta. You read m the Hadokht Nash (Pargard, II, 2) that 
the soul of a pious man recites this Gathic sentence on the 
first night after death And there is a statement to this effect 
also in the Ar/d: Virdf Ndmak Now it would be rather out 
of place for a soul fast awaiting the final destmy to give 
expression to altruistic ideas, such as Pahlavi writers read in 
this sentence But it would be quite natural for the pious soul, 
when it expects from the Almighty the final bliss and beatitude 
of heaven as a reward for the performance of good actions in 
this hfe, to utter the sentiment that genuine happiness and 
bhss IS his to whom the Almighty ruler Ahura Mazda is 
pleased to bestow it The grammatical inteipretation of the 
Gathic strophe is thus borne out by the logical construction 
which you would be bound, under the circumstances, to put 
^ on the passage in the Hadokht Nask to which I have just 
referred ^ 

I shall now pass on to the fourth pnnciple to be followed ^in 
the interpretation of the Avesta, which says that “ Sanskrit, m 
the first place the language of the Vedas, ought to take the 
office of control, especially in grammatical questions.” I 
shall try to elucidate to you the prmciple mvolved in this rule 
It often happens that on account of the very narrow field 
of Avestan wntmgs, certam expressions are not so frequently 
met with in the hterature of the language as*^ to enable you to 
bring the second rule under apphcation, according to whic^, 
you are to examine all the passages in which a particular 
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npressioD occors and como to como defiDite condusuDn os to 
the racaninff which would be adapted to all the passa^’c*. 
Under such clrcomstanccs tt u jonr dut> to turn to the 
Saosknt lasgtiage where \cry often yon arc able to find oat 
sonfe more or leas exact equiv-aJcnt ot the Arestan exprmwn 
and jron may bo guided more or less safclj by the use of 
that expression and the significaiKO attached thereto in 
Saniknt hteratorc. Then again there arc sc\TraI A\‘estan 
noons and \erb3 all the inflected and conjugated forms of 
which you ore aoable to find in the \\c3ta. \oanro thus at 
a loss to assign the norms or \trbs to an> particnlar denomlna 
Uon or class. In such a case you would be almost quite safe 
In adopting the denomination or class of the Sanskrit 
representatiw of the A\Tatan word. I do not propose to 
illustrate this mle by examples for after all It has relation 
more to questloas of grammar and pbUology with rhich I am 
at present not concerned. But I trust yon wiO oil at some 
time or other come ocrois cases whera you will have to apply 
this pnndple of investigation 

The fifth rule to which 1 shall immediately pass on says 
that The Eranlon dialects are to be used for Interpretation 
and under stiict consideration of the acknowledged Ungnistlcr 
laup likewise etymology and comparative ptublogy This 
rule b also very simple and it may bo allowed to speak for 
Itself But 1 may yet bo permitted to make one observntiaQ 
regarding wbat it says. Words ba\'o their history os much 
as oH oUairs of men It often happens that some words which 
are found in twro or more languages change their original 
meaning in coarse of tune In one language while retaining 
their original sense m the other language. I cannot give you 
a better instance of this than the English word knavo which 
still retains Its ongmal bannlees meaning of a " servant boy " 
m the Teutonic languages, whereas in English it denotes the 
Idea of a rogue. In cases where you know that an Avestan 
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word may have a twofold meknmg, you should rather adopt 
the meaning which is found expressed in the dialects of 
Persia than the Sanskrit meaning, unless the context makes it 
otherwise quite clear I shall take one word as an example 
In Yasna XXIX, 1, <. you find the verb gerezda. Its’^oot 
gerez pnmanly signified “ to bellow,” and it seems in some 
early Sansknt wntings it was used to denote the utterance of 
a loud noise like the bellowing of the cow. But it would be 
rather rash to adopt this meaning in the Avesta, especially 
in Yasna XXIX, 1 You would rather take it that the usual 
meaning assigned to the term, that of “complaint” or “gnef,” is 
the only appropriate meaning to attach to the term, inasmuch 
as the word is handed down to you in Pahlavi and Modem 
Persian where garztdan expresses nothing else than a com- 
platmng petition If you had to choose between the meanings 
of the expression m Sanskrit on the one hand, and Pahlavi 
and Persian on the other, you should rather accept the latter 
meanmg, although Sansknt takes the office of control. For 
the Pahlavi and Persian languages only carry out the 
traditional acceptance of the word, and it is more probable to 
believe that the Avestan sense is more akin to the Pahlain and 
Persian languages than to the Sansknt. But, at the same 
ctime, as the rule says, you must have due regard to etymology 
and comparative philology In the case of the word whic^ I 
have chosen to illustrate the present rule, you find that you , 
would be treading on safe ground in accepting the Pahlavi 
significance of the term as its correct meaning, for it is con- 
sistent with the etymology of the word, and is not inconsistent 
with the sense attached to the equivalents of the word in 
other languages with which you may be inclined to compare 
it, according to the rules of comparative philology 

The sixth rule says that “ in some cases instruction may be 
drawn from the non -Aryan languages and from the relations 
of ancient writers.” As regards the first part of the rule, 
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I beg to draw ytmr atlcrition fo Mvcral very tlriking parallcU 
and oven eimllantics which Mix Muller points out lo his 
IntroJucJton io th Science of ReUf^ion beiK-ccn Ideas and 
words pertUninR to religion m all parts of the i\orId I shall 
only refer you to that work In which Instances of tha arc 
lOtertpcrsed in difTerent pans. As regards the Initru'*Uon to 
be denved from the accounts of nnaent wTitcr* I shall give 
you two examples. In the Avesta >*ou almost In\*anably 
find the hareimtf spoken of ns /ms/ar^/fl or jywifacf whereas 
la modem practice jou invariably find in ceremonies the 
benam held In the hand It is onl> once or twice thii you 
find the mtpression baretmi tasia t e with the band 
containing the bartam Oor Indefatigable sdiolar Mr 
K R. rLnma has tncd to show that originally the bartam was 
very probably a woNcn texture In the form of a mat on which 
the ofiiaatlog pnest must have token his seat or on which the 
ccrcmoatal implements might have been placed donng the 
performance of ceremonies. This enggestioo seems to bo 
\'tTy plao^ble and 1 find a statement m Herodotos relating 
to this which would lend the greatest support lo Mr Cama b 
suggested interpretation of the baretma fraslareta The 
Greek historian says that among the Modes a kind of \*erduro 
or grass preferably trefoil was spread Id the ceremony oT 
wenfidng animals on that gmss the flesh of the MCtIm was 
p|aced, and on It the Mogian redted pra>-eri for Bome time. 
Might not this spread grass bo token as Mr Caraa would 
tugge*t» to bo the original baresma frastareta ? But It Is as 
likely that the baresma of old was twofold and had two uses * — 
the one of a mat for the priest to sit on and for holding the 
ceremonial Implemsots, and the other os a bundlo of twigs held 
in the hand during the recital of ceremonies In the same way 
as yew find priests of other roUgions bolding a garland of 
^eads In the hand. If this assertion about the twofold 
character of the bartam coaid be sabatantiatod, you would be 
in a position to justify both the Avestan expression baresma 
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frastareta, and the modern practice of holding a number of 
twigs or metal -^^ires as a substitute for twigs dunng the 
performance of ceremonies. An ancient writer, again, comes 
to your assistance Strabo says that the flesh of the victim 
was placed on the leavec: of a certain tree, which leaves -^ere 
scattered and spread out in a parhcular way on the ground, 
and that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holdxng 
the twigs of a certain tree in their hand The barsain of 
twigs appears thus to be an old mstitution, as old, at least, 
as the time of Strabo, and at the same time you see that the 
baresma frastareta or spread barsain was in use even in 
times of which you have some definite historical record 
The statements of ancient writers, if used judiciously, would 
certainly assist you in finding out the significance and meaning 
of several ceremonial observances But it would be extremely 
improper to go on speculating over things said here and things 
said there by the ancients, and then try to read into the Avesta 
ideas which may be quite foreign thereto 

Dr. Wilhelm’s seventh prmciple is not so much a rule of 
interpretation as a recommendation to be followed, as he says 
“in the utmost case of necessity, when all other resources of 
(interpretation fad.” It is then that you may be permitted to 
“ have recourse to conjecture” or speculation It is a neces- 
sary incident of anaent wnting that certain usages referred c 
to therein may have required no detailed explanation in the 
time when they may have been represented in wnting, but 
which, having become obsolete by lapse of time, perplex you 
as to what they may be All that you can then do, m the 
absence of notes on the point in ancient wnters, is to attempt 
some conjecture as to the significance of the usage or custom 
referred to in Avestan writings I shall give you an example 
of what I mean from Yasna X, where you find Haoma repre- 
sented as telling Zarathushtra that Ahura Mazda has designed 
that the Dai iin and the tongue and the left eye of an animal 
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should be rescnTd for his food* Efcn s^hen iou male aHoK 
anccs for figuratuc Luiffuace and try lo detect the meaninff 
of the staleijient devoid of allecory >“ 0 ^ ore at a lo** with 
the utmost stretch of j'our Inccnuity lo txplam pobitlvel) 
what In the world Ilaoma has cot fo do with the toopoe 
and the left eye. Hero there i« room for conjecture and 
conjecture would bo jnsijfable under the circumstances. I 
do not know what weight ytsu would attach lo my conjecture 
on the point Hat I shall s-enturo to spcculato on the question 
^ ou k-now that the dnnk of the Haomn is health-giving that 
It b, os it were a tonic bev erage Now it is a matter of com- 
mon k-no?. ledge that tonic bevemges require as a necessary 
accompanrment verj solid and substantial food The c>t and 
the tongue are os I believe j'oo are auiire very finbslantial 
food and 1 am tempted to imagine that it was the usual rccom 
mendation by the phystciaiw of the A\ estnn age to people to 
drmk the juice of the Haoma os a tonic and to partake of tlie 
tongue and the ey*e of animals as nutntious food, to be 
partaken of side by dde with the dnnk of the Hatma I repeat 
that I am merely speculating It It not at all wrong or 
untchoUrly to say on tome occasions that there are certain 
thbigB In the aodent toxts which m the absence of proper 
materials and resoorces. you ore unable to explain or account 
for And I should speaking for myself plead my Inablfit> 
to explain a thing rather than be compelled to giv'e a conjec 
turol opimon based on pure speculation When all resources 
fall therefore you would bo jostiBed lo tajrng am lu roshan 
(it is not clear to me) as the Pahlavi commentators ore known 
to have donfe oo several occaalooa. 

I am consekms that I have thus for only entered on a 
discursive treat men t of stray Ai’ostan subjects in iQuatratinf 
the principles which I say ought to be your gmde in your 
attempt to intoipret the sjdrit of the Avestan texts. My only 
flicuee IS the importance of laying down definite rules to bo 
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followed in the interpretation of the spirit of the Avestan texts, 
and I hope I shall not be deemed to have had no justification 
for addressing you at some length on this question, smce it is 
my duty to unfold to you, in a dissertative form, the spmt of 
the Avestan writings 

I shall, however, pass on to the proper subject which 
I have announced for this evemng I propose to place before 
you a few remarkable characteristics of the literatures of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages, and to form therefrom a 
comparative estimate of the value and importance of the two 
literatures. 

The very first observation which suggests itself to me is 
this You read the texts written in these two languages 
mainly with a motive, and that motive is to find out the 
teachings contamed therein — the teachings about the religion 
you all profess to follow and to hold in reverence. In that 
connection your mam attention would naturally be directed to 
the oldest of your writings, the authorship of which you are 
able, more or less correctly, to ascribe to the founder of the 
rehgion or to his immediate disciples. These wntmgs are 
very few indeed, and are contamed in the seventeen chapters 
^of the Yasna which have received the distmctive appellation 
of the Gathas. I am not one of those who believe that the 
prophet is bound to comprise m his work all and sundry 
branches of knowledge to which nothing reqmres to be adjed 
as a supplement. Indeed, if you take your prophet as 
human, — and most decidedly he is delmeated as human in 
your oldest and most genume books — then he is subject 
to one infirmity to which all men are alike subject. Art is 
long, and life is short. And the prophet can during his 
life but give you only a system, — from his standpoint a 
complete system — of rehgion, but which sS'Stem completely 
receives expansion and requires to be elucidated and commerft- 
ed upon from time to time And, side by side with this 
growth and expansion of the religious writings, there are 
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engrafted on the eystem form^ elementa^ sometunes consist 
ent with and helping to eluadate the spint of the original 
writings an^ sometimes at vanance with the tenor of the 
original teachinga. The process Is slow but it is steady and 
Bare, and one can at certain points draw a line to mark oat 
the aothontativeness or otherwise of diiTerent texts. In this 
connection it will not bo oat of place to quote a very pertinent 
observation from Ragonn s Media (Story of the Nations 
Senes, pp 108 109) The aatbor says The fact is that 
all history shows how zmposable it Is for any rehgion or 
doctrine to mnlntflm itself on the level of absolate loftiness 
and panty on which it was placed by the founder or reformer 
He is one man in a nation above and ahead of his time his 
race, nay mankind m general so are. In a lesser degree his 
immediate followers, his hrst disaples. Bat the mnne of 
those who laam from him and them — the herd — is compos 
ed of average minds, which after the hrst enthusiasm bas 
cooled and the novelty has worn odX, feels but ill at ease on 
an altitude that makes too great demands on their epiritnal 
powers. Then there are the old habits, wtneb as the stram 
IS irksomely felt, reassert themselves with all the sax^edness 
of early nay ancestral associations — all the sweetness of 
familiarity Then begins the work of adaptation the new* 
religion is half uDconsoousIy fitted to the old there is 
a gradual revival of ancient ideas, anaent poetry andent 
forms and usages, — and scarce a hfetune has elapsed after 
the reformer has passed away when his work is changed 
beyond recognition and the doctrme and practice of those 
wbo BtiU call themselves his followers, have become a medley 
of what he taught and the very things against which be 
rose m protest 

I say that I agree ^th the mntn principle which underlies 
tbo remarks made by this learned writer Indeed, these 
remarks must appear correct to those who can trace the 
psychological de>'elopmei)t and growth of hnman sentiment 
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in Religious affairs. But one must not e^aggerate the effect of 
these observations. If pushed to their extreme limit, one 
would come to the absurd result that if you wisl^ to get en- 
lightened about the Zoroastriau religion, you should rcl^v on 
the Gathas and the Gathas alone, and that all that literature 
which IS posterior to the Gathas is full of exotic ideas "which 
only disguise the genuine teaching of the Avesta, and as such, 
not "worthy of credence or authority. I should rather ask you 
to think twice before you accept, for instance, the opinion of 
Dr. Mills whose judgment on the point is entirely uncom- 
promising. He says “ In the Gathas all is sober and real 
. , . With the Yasna of Seven Chapters which ranks next 

in antiquity to the Gathas, we already pass into an atmosphere 
distinct from them ” As I said a moment ago this is the lan- 
guage of exaggeration The spirit of a religion is to be judged 
not by the language in which the teachings are cast, but by the 
ideas and doctrines which il suggests and lays down. I should 
like to know in what particular there is a degeneration from the 
sober and real ideas of the Gathas in any part of the Yasna 
Haptanghditi. There is no doubt a remarkable difference m 
the style. The subhmity and majesty of the Giithic style is 
replaced by the grandeur and beauty of diction of the later 
Composition But the thoughts remain the same throughout, 

I mean, there is nothing Avlnch may be characterised ds a 
departure from the sober rationalism of the Gathas And I 
would make this remark for almost the whole of the Avesta, 
even for the Yasht literature in which some scholars see a 
polytheistic element I shall not deny, what is matter of 
common knowledge, at any rate to you, that there is a very 
strong personification of the Ya^ads and Amshaspends in the' 
Yasht literatuie, and that their characteristics and functions 
are painted in the richest and most gorgeous colours. But 
nowhere is the superionty and supremacy of the Createjr 
Ahura Mazda forgotten. It was at one time a cant with 
unsympathetic and carping unties to cal] Zoroastnans by the 
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deDOooination of fire worahlpfwrs, and that cant has eni 
Mved till modern times. But youbaie ifow at least this 
consolation that whit with your emphatic protest agalns 
that remark, nnd what with the reasons which were ofFered 
for ^ho rov'erence paid to fire yon «o longer hear the term 
fire worehippers employed m regard to Zoroastnans by any 
body who hfl-q any rltum wbate\er to be named a student 
of your Senptures. And if the Parsis are not fire-worship 
pers, much less are they •worshippers of the wind or water 
or of any other element Certainly they are not polytheists 
and the A^-estan writings and the Yasht literature do not 
tend to polytheism. 1 may venture to give what appears 
to me to be the likely reason for the comment that the 
teachmg m the Yashts verges on polythmsm The Yasht 
htentnre deals with the praises of Individual Yoxads and 
Amshaspends, whose excellences and merits are sung with 
glowmg pictures of tboir greatness^ Now when yon arc 
talking of any particular element m nature, or of any ilrtue 
which you have personified, you would be <^te justified if 
you, at the same tune sang the praises of the Creator for 
having blest you with the natural object and that \-irtue. But 
it would bo DO sm if one restneted himself to the theme m 
hand, and allowed the reader or hearer tc admire the greatness* 
and^oodoesa of the Almighty Giver of those blessings infercn 
hayy Now the Yashts do sometimes expressly speak forth 
the sentlmentfl of gratitude which you owe to Ahura Mazda, 
Bud sometimes they do not, for the occasion does not neceasi 
tato an allusion to Ahura Mazda. But it does not follow if 
when ta lking of B and C you do not refer to A that you 
depreciate A or that you conaidor B and C to bo on the eame 
level of greatness with A And so lik-owise it does not follow 
that if tn the djfiersnt Yashts you see some importance 
ut^fichod to Yaaads and Amshnspends, and their praises are 
sung that they ore apotbecsired 1 hope I am not using a 
YCiy strong cgireesion when I aay that it is as much a cant lo 
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regard the Yashts as savouring ‘■of polytheism, as it is to call 
Zoroastnans by the appellation of fire-worshippers 
But I am not going rashly to deny the presence of exotic 
elements and clear indications of foreign influence in some 
parts of the later Avestt. The late Mgr De Harlez has ^suc- 
ceeded in tracing some Turanian elements in the Avesta, and 
you would be interested to learn that the practice of holding 
a barsam of twigs has its counterpart, and very likely, its 
ongin, amongst the Turanian peoples who used divining rods 
in ceremonies with the object of keepmg away the evil spirits 
from the altar and from the officiator of the ceremony. I 
may \ enture to say that most of the ceremonial requisites and 
implements which all appear to have an entirely exotic cha- 
racter about them might be ascribed to foreign influence The 
contemporaries of Zarathushtra seem to have given up pastoral 
life in favour of agriculture and manual labour and commerce 
and other branches of industry under the guidance of the 
prophet’s teachings And the growth of industries and com- 
merce must ha\e brought in its train, intercommunication 
with the nations in the near and distant vicinity of Iran- And 
whilst Iran contributed not a little to form the ethical and 
philosophical notions m those nations) it did also borrow some 
foreign ideas ^Yhlch must have percolated into its rehgious 
system t 

t 
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Out estimation) then, of the later Avestan writings must cer- 
tainly be lower than that of the Gathas, and this remark would 
apply w ith all the greater force to the writings which are 
more recent I mean, the Pahlaw, Pazend and Persian writ- 
ings I began my arguments about the question I am now 
discussing bv saymg that you study the hteratures in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages with a motivq — the motive of 
discovering, as far as possible, m the original sources, t^e 
doctrines of the rehgion you pi of ess to follow. In doing so 
you take the assistance of the Pahlavi wntmgs as a guide 



for the ehiadataon of Aves&n passages, bnt, os I pointed 
out in the ihtrodactory part of my address to you, those 
wntings art to be used under ‘ continual critical exanuna 
Pcm” And ivhy is this so ? I behevo it would be extremely 
improper for any one to suggest, considering the fragmentary 
condition of your anaent writing that j^ra must have no 
concern whatsoever with the Pahlavl writings which come 
too far behind the times of Zarathushtra. The extremist 
who says that the Gixthns ore the only extant writings that 
can be ascribed to the age of Zarnthnshtrn and who will 
not therefore care to supplement the Gnthas bj anything 
from other texts may well be left to himself The frag 
mentary character of the Gnthns the difficulty and obscunty 
of their style and dicboo force you to looh elsewhere for 
anpplementmg yonr knowlodgo of the rehgicoi- And where 
could you expect to find that supplement better than m the 
later Avesta which roust contain a refiex of the tmdibcsi m 
which the lost portion of Zaratbnshtia s teachings must have 
survived, and which most have been transcribed in those later 
componhoni J You may presame that the tradibonal opinions 
at least for a few generatiaos after the date of the prophet 
would not be very greatly at variance with much less antago 
made to, the teachings of the founder of the religion who Is 
refmed to m the later Avesta with feehngs of deep respect and 
vtfie ration. But you cannot say that this condition of things 
con last long though I am not prepared to accept the rather 
hy perbolical way of expresson which Ragozm has adopted 
stating that scarcely a generatiou passes after the tune of 
the prophet when his teachings become discobured. Ideas 
that are trusted to tradibon for their presorvabem are bound to 
be handed down with permutations and combinations and 
therefore, whan you can dearly trace foreign elements in 
irvestan w ritin gs, you must subject them to a very critical test 
before you accept them as genuine teachings of the prophet 
and aa part and parcel of his rehgioua systenu Tou seel, to 
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find out in the Gfithas the trutV about your religion. And in 
order to satisfy your cunosity to hnow^ as much as possible 
of that truth, you have recourse to other Avesfan writings 
besides That is a very laudable motive. But that motive 
would be entirely frustdlted if you accepted indiscriminately 
anything and everything contained in the later Avesta 

Similarly, you have to utilise the Pahlavi wnlings with 
greater caution and "under constant cntical examination”, as 
Dr Wilhelm would say The Pahlavi writings are not the best 
nor quite authoritative resources, but they are resources which 
facilitate the study of the truths of the religion, and, if utilised 
with discretion exercised judicially and judiciously, they can do 
no harm and will always be of some assistance to the reader. 
The dogmas contained in the Pahlaii wntings need not bo 
taken as authoritative, for in many cases Pahlavi authorshave 
amalgamated foreign elements in their teachings. The con- 
nection of the peole of the Avestan age with other nations is 
not clearly proved, but you have histoncal evidence of the 
intercourse which Persia had with so many different countries 
of Asia and Europe in later times. The Acliaemenian 
monarchs, actuated by the desire of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment, professing the cant which you see repeated in modern 
liistory, of building a scientific frontier for their Empire, 
penetrated the confines of India on the one side, and the 
heart of Greece on the other. Then came the retaliation from 
the side of the Greeks, resulting in the ravages of the Mace- 
donian conqueror, Alexander the Great, who with a vandalism 
quite characteristic of those times, destroyed the most precious 
and cherished of your ancient records The Parthians and 
Sassamans who followed the Achsemenides continually receiv- 
ed ambassadors at their courts from foreign parts, and you 
also have preserved for you a few notes of formal disquisitions 
’ held on religious questions at those courts. Although the 
reports which you have, lead you to beheve that the Zoroastrian 
Dasturs invanably sgored a victory in the debates, you would 
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rather fiiapect from what read m tho Pahla\*i books and 
(bo ideas which yoa seo expressed thercia t^at some of the 
arpuments ^jf the foreign disputants must ba\*e washed with 
and Influentad tho Persians. Besides, you fmd it recorded In 
histbry that ngorous attempts wcr» made m those times to 
promulgate the roltgion m foreign parti And It U a famifiar 
obseia-ntion that in lupplanting the religions of other nation 
ahties, ^‘ou often make concessions and bonow some of the 
ideas of those nationalities. As Rogozin obser\e3 No new 
religion howe\cr supenof oxer supplants an older one without 
concessioas in making them U grows familiar with the lower 
standard and — such is the Innate propensity of thbgs to 
deterioration — inevitably becomes tainted with the \ery 
beliefs and praetKes which It is its loftier mission to abolish. 
Greece, when canqnered by Rome, subjugated the conquered 
country to whom she transferred all her ideas and doctrines 
And the ideas pretalent la one part of on Empire will perforce 
percolate mto other parts of the Empire. 

The reason why as I said you would hate to treat et'en 
later Aveston texts os authoritative writings contammg religious 
tenets is, that they are presumed to be the reflex of the 
traditional views on religiotis matters prevailing m Iran im 
mediately after or at any rate, not very long after the time c*f 
the prophet The importance and the \‘alue would diminish as 
you come to more recent works, because the changes of time 
and circmnstances bring about changes in ideas and the trodi 
tioQ incorporates into itself the changed spirit of the times. 
I shall apply this method of reasoning to tho Pahlavi texts 
Supposing some pomts on religious matters Ilugered merely m 
tradibon even dll tho times of tho Pahlavi wnlen without 
being reduced into wntmg before that period is It possible for 
you to imagine that such a tradibon would remain immaculate 
and free from the admixture of Ideas alien to the spint of the 
onguml religion when as a matter of fact, tho Pahlavi wntors 
are imbued with the spirit of their times, and when forelgD 
4 
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ideas are known as a fact to have influenced the rehgious 

beliefs of the tihies ? The only standpoint from which you 

would consider the later Avestan texts 4s authontative Scnp- 

o> 

tures does not apply to the Pahlavi writings, except m a very 
far-fetched manner A<rid I would not hesitate to say 'that 
the Pahlavi writings, when they teach new ideas, ought to be 
put to a very strict mvestigation before you accept the teach- 
ings contained m them as a part of your rehgion. 

But this IS not all. You find on this point some remarkable 
admissions made by Pahlavi writers themselves which are 
relevant to the present inquiry You are told m the Arta 
Viraf Ndmak that on account of the ofiensive and defensive 
wars m which the people of Iran had engrossed themselves for 
a long time, and the consequential disasters which befell the 
country, the people were very ill at ease, and they had begun 
to lose all faith m the rehgion, — so much so that even the 
Dasturs and the Pillars of the Faith could obtam no respect. 

A wave of scepticism began to pass over the country. To 
save the situation, then, and to re-instate the faith of the 
masses in the rehgion, two different methods were adopted 
The one was the legitimate method of compiling the old texts 
in the Avesta, translatmg them into the Pahlavi dialect, and 
Uucidatmg what appeared to be the knotty points m the older 
texts by means of commentanes The other method wa? to 
induce a feehng of reverence in the people for the high priests >. 

<r 

by means of miracles, and you find Adarbad Mahrospend 
undergomg an ordeal — not a hair on his body being injured 
although a quantity of molten brass was poured on his breast, — 
and you find also Arta Viraf undertaking a journey to the 
spintual regions, and, on his return, assuring the people that 
“ there was but one path — that of nghteousness — and all 
others were no paths” Of course what ngt^teousness means 
was to be judged from the catalogue of virtues and vices 
which he bnngs from the other world I believe you will 
agree with me when I say that writings which are dictated 
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under force of arcumstances tvith tbo motive of plcnsing the 
masses and of restonog their faith even by supematural 
means, are^ bound to be coloured b> prejudices and pre 
concei\*ed opinions, and cannot dcserAx the same weight ns 
opiifions expressed when no particsUar contro\*er 8 > arose. 
Most of the oplniona expressed in the Pahhxvi writings are 
post rent moiam — after a cDntro\ ersy had ansen — and the> 
thus lose a good deal of their weight 

I am not however going to asl >“00 to disregard tho whole 
of the Pahlavi literature I bn\e read with great admiration 
the logical disputations contained for instance In the Shi 
baud Gumantk I'ljnr which refutes the heretical doctrines of 
apostates like Mnnf and Mozdok and the simple ratlonallsra 
of parts of the Datastan t Dintk has evoked in mo sentiments 
of admiration for the liberohty and high mindedness which 
appear to ha\ 0 been the prominent characterisUcs of the wntcr 
of that work. Remember that although kingdoms were won 
and kingdoms were loft, tho nat]oDaht> of Imn was not 
dunged and that the national rehgion born tbo same deslgna 
tion of Zoroastnan If then there is soraotbing in a Pahlavi 
work that is not inconsistent with reason and if it speaks of 
matters on which the Avesta is entirely silent, it must claim 
your attention It is the business of tbo naturalist to read 
“ Sermons m stones books In tho running brooks ** 
And good m everything 

Apd It IS yonr business os students and scholars to distil the 
essence of the tradition contained in all your books and to see 
what sermons you am get out of scrolls of papyrus. 

If you apply the same pnnciplei of reasoning which I have 
urged in asking you to judge tho relative and comparative 
ments of the different Avesta and Pahlavi texts, niv* to tho 
ranch more recent writings in modem Persian and in other 
languages, yon vyould come to the conclusion that these latter 
works are not to be treated as any authorities at all bat that, 
at best, they might offer some useful suggestions to you which 
may at times, deserve attention and weight 
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Before I close ray present discourse, I shall place before you 
a few points of comparison between the^ Avesta and Pahlavi 

writings. e- 

1. In the first place you find that whereas all the Avestau 
works deal with religioul, or ethical matters, there are some 
works among the extant Pahlavi wntings which refer entirely 
to secular topics. Perhaps most of you are acquainted with 
the interesting little monograph entitled Madlgan-l-Chatrang, 
dealing with the game of chess 

2. As regards the method of treatment of ideas adopted in 
the Avestan and Pahlavi texts respectively, you will find that 
the former are charactensed, on the whole, by a subjectivity, 
whereas the Pahlavi wntmgs are charactensed by -an objecti- 
vity The ideas, such as they are, are communicated to you 
directly in the Avesta, whereas m the Pahlavi literature, you 
find a roundabout method of approaching the subject, and 
extremely fanciful similes are noted down I believe you are 
somewhat familiar with the way in which modem Persian 
poetry, and even prose, revels in fanciful pictures The 
Pahlavi literature seems to have led the way to this peculiarity 
of style The sinules which you find in the Pahlavi literature, 
however, sometimes verge on the commonplace, and some- 
times they are so far-fetched that you have to exercise your 
imagmation to a somewhat extraordmary degree to grasp *lhe 
pomt of companson In a short composition entitled 
Chem-d-Darufi,” t e , “On the Symbohsm of the Darun,’’ 
you find a fanciful comparison of the Darun with the circum- 
ference of the world — a companson which can appeal only to 
speculative heads In the Pahlavi literature you will also seek 
in vara for genuine imagery and grandeur of style, such as you 
meet with m the Avestan hterature 

3. As regards the philosophical tenor of ‘^the wntings, you 
will find without any exception the most sensible and rationUl 
teachmgs given in the Avesta. But, I am afraid, you cannot 
say so of all the Pahlavi wntings The Avestan idea of the 
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Praihaktreit which decliu^ that all men can reach a sta^e 
of moral perfection by thar own nnaided efibrts, and whereby 
rfirh mnn declared to have the potentialrty in him to be a 
saoshycni or benefactor of the htunan race is translated mto 
thefheory of Resxnrectian and the^fanafnl picture of throe 
future prophets to arise at dbtant periods of time, talong their 
birth mystenoualy from nuraculooaly preserved seeds of the 
prophet 21anithu3htra- The Avestan ideal appeals itself to 
you by its optimistic rationalism whereas the Pahlavi ideal 
and final goal of thmgs m the umverse make an appeal to 
yonr sense of the marveEona. 

4 Then agam the Avestan wntings attract yonr attention 
by their nnemng logical acumen and consistency and by the 
pnnaples of natnral jnstice faimese and equshty which they 
lay down for the rogulaticra of hnman conduct Tor mstancos 
of logical consistency I shall only refer you to vanoos 
chapters in the Vendtdod where yon have a very logical 
aeqnence of the principles of purification and ceremonial 
laid down in order to emphasize the fundamental doctnne 
of maintaining the body m a pure state in order to keep 
the mind pure. And you will also find interspersed In 
the same work numerous instances where the author shows 
how ho IS actuated by fairness and equality and natural justic*^ 
Fqr instance, Mazdayasnians ore eujoined to bolld ax/odaes 
of stone or mortar if they can afford it but if not, the bones 
of the corpse, after It is devoured by the vultures, may be 
secreted, wrapped up only in the clothes last worn by the 
deceased. *^Char tokska achar khu*sand*^ (if there is a 
remedy all right but where there Is no remedy yon most bo 
content) this is the marlm preached and practised m the 
Avesta. The laws about the dlsixisal of the dead, and the 
penalties imposed for their breach are not applicable to those 
who are not I’ersed in the laws, and who are not Mordayaa 
mans. This is a very fair teaching Indeed, for it does not lay 
down the very questionable pnnaple that all but behevers In 
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the religion of Zarathushtrac are doomed to perdition. The 
offences against^the rules about the disposal of the dead, etc , 
are mala prohthita — evils because they are forbidden, not 
mala in se — evils against the natural order of thmgs It is 
but fair, then, that the operation of the rules is restricted to the 
case only of those to whom such special rules are expressly 
made known, But this fairness and impartiality is not always 
to be found in the Pahlavi writings. For instance, in the 
Arid Vlrdf Ndmak you read that a nver is formed m the 
other world by the tears of people who offer lamentations after 
their dead relatives, and that river comes in the way of 
those souls of the dead reaching their final resting place, for 
they have first to cross the river before they can find their way 
further Would it be fair that the souls of the dead should be 
subjected to difficulties on account of the frailty of the near 
relatives who are so prone to shed tears for their near and dear 
departed ones ? And, mind you, these difficulties are said to 
exist in the other world, where you go to meet your final doom, 
where the seat of Righteousness and Justice abides, where the 
scales of justice weigh sms and good deeds, however mfinites- 
imal they may be, before pronouncmg the final verdict Un- 
fortunately, you do not always find the Pahlavi writers 
j.observing a consistent mode of reasoning, and this is one out 
of several such instances of inconsistencies Just a moment 

C 

ago I observed that the Avesta does not lay down the question- ^ 
able pnnciple that all but Zoroastrians are doomed to perdition 
In fact, all men are equal m the eye of the Mazdayasnian law, 
and reward and punishment are awarded in the other life, not 
from considerations of the beliefs of men, but from considera- 
tions of the nghteousness or otherwise of their thoughts, words 
and actions, and all men have equal chances of obtammg the 
highest heaven or the lowest hell But this principle of entire 
imparbality seems not to have commended itsSlf to Pahlavi writ- 
ers, and you are toldm the Arid Virdf Ndmak that thehigh*.t 
heaven, the Garotmdn, is reserved exclusively for Zoroastnans 
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5 The Avestan wntmgB alrfays make an appeal to your 
reason- The Pahlavi wntmga appeal oftener to >*our »cntiinent 
For mstance^the Avesta represents Zaratbnshtra s greatness 
by depicting him m his true colonra, with all the difficulbea and 
shortcomings to which ns a man bo wnfe subject And you are 
asked to express your admiration and esteem for him for the 
manly way in which ho succeeded in snnnonntLng all the gigantic 
irapednnenta that lay in his way The Pahlavi writings, how 
e\’er contain a long and detailed aoxmnt of the various so 
ciUed Marvels” of Zamthushtra. Yoa have the strange story 
that bis concepbon and birth was the result of a special divine 
scheme in which the archangels were the prmapal actors 
You aio told of the Divine Reielation vouchsafed to him in 
the shape of 21 Naaks and of his manifold miraculous deliver 
ances from the dangerous traps laid by his enemies to bring 
about his end and finally you have to crown this the pro 
phecy about three prophets destined to be bom of his seed 
if you judge of the geoalneoeds or otherwise of the hfe-story 
of the prophet uarrated in the Pahlavi literature from the 
standpomt of the Avesta you would I behove, come to the 
condosioa that this fantastic story must have been commimi 
cated to the Pahlavi wnter who first jotted it down on pepcr 
through the machinery of some special Divine Revelation 
Thwe IS real greatness in a prophet undertaking manly 
•stn^ggles against his enemies and achieving tnomphs in brave 
strife, whereas I foil to see any greatness m a prophet who is 
pictured to rue as a mere figurehead and a tool andwhoismade 
only the instrumentality of fulfilling adivmo scheme m which 
the real actors ore spiritual bemgs- You see here a difference — 
andqmte acharactenstic difference — between the Avestan and 
the Pahlavi wntings. You read m the Dtnkimi over and over 
again that the D|star8 had at different tunes to enter into 
disputations with sceptics and atheists and others and ac- 
counts of a few such disputatians with the respective queetions 
and answers are detailed Bat you will notice that it often 
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happens that questions are entirely shifted, and instead of a 
straight and shdft answer to end the dispute, you will see a 
long-winded and evasive answer, often ‘without ^ny rhyme or 
reason about it, where the object of the Dastur appears clearly 
to be to talk out the adversary. Speaking for myself, ‘i say 
that I have entirely failed to see any reason, for instance, in 
some of the answers given to the apostate Abahsh by a 
learned Dastur, one of the known compilers of the Dtnkard, 
VIZ , Dastur Adar Farnbag Farkhozad, who is reported in 
the Gajastak-t-Ahdltsh to have given satisfaction to all his 
hearers by the solution he offered of the quenes put to him. 

I shall now close my theme which has become longer than 
I had anticipated. But before I resume my seat, I should 
like to address an appeal to you. Sentiment plays an 
important part m human affairs An acute sentiment in 
matters of religion, used without the corrective of reason, 
degenerates into fanaticism, with the consequent upheaval of 
empires and nationahties that have been broken to pieces by 
the fierce wave of bigotry Mere impulsive sentiment, how- 
ever, of this sort cannot last long, and is doomed to pensh 
very fast Such is the unmistakable lesson you learn from 
universal history Your religion makes no appeal to your 
impulses, but it makes heavy calls on your reason I <irust 
you will agree with me that if you can enter into the spinf oF 
your religion, if your religious sentiment has reason for its 
basis, it is bound to outlast the ravages of time and circum- 
stances. I am sure you do not believe, as some members of 
your community unfortunately do, even in this refined twen- 
tieth century, that all the rehgious duties that you owe to 
yourselves consist m washing all the naked parts of the body 
every morning with the gomez, and repeating certain Avestan 
texts five times a day Your religion remmds you evUry 
moment of your hves that as rational creatures you must 
always reason and be always up and domg , and it reminds 
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you also of your free will with* the gift of wb^ch is imposed on 
you the reeponsfbOity for all your actioas. In this respect it 
u a rehffioDvwhich is bound to attract txniveraally all classes 
of men and society It is your duty, then to exert to find out 
and to expound to a wider audience tlA rational spirit of your 
religion Follow minutely the rules of cndasm which I read 
to you m the opeuing and you may rely on it that you wifi 
by understanding and acting the religion In life achie\e the 
best resnlta. You will become better citizens and better 
memberB of society, and you will also help to formulate the 
conduct of others accordingly 
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EXPOSITION REGARDING KNOWLEDGE AND [, 
INSPIRATION — OR SRAOSHA 

As previously announced, I propose to address you this 
evening on the exposition found in your religious boohs re- 
garding knowledge and inspiration. I hai^c coupled with it 
the name of Sraosha which expression, as I shall attempt to 
show to you from an analytical and synthetical observation of 
the different passages in which the name occurs, denotes the 
idea of “ knowledge ” or “ inspiration”. I feel that my task 
in attempting to prove this is rather an uphill one For the 
traditional acceptance of the term, as also the denotation attri- 
buted to It by several learned lexicographers, go to slioiv that 
Sraosha is an angel whose particular function is to promote 
obedience in this world, and to fight a battle against Aeshma, 
the demon of wrath Other functions are also ascribed to 
Siaosha in the traditional Pahla\u and other later writings, 
but in the interpretation of the Avestan texts, so far as I am 
aware of, the meaning invariably ascribed by scholars to the 
♦■term Sraosha is that of “ obedience’’. I shall try to adopt 
both a negative and a positive method in attempting to justify 
the meanmg which I ascribe to Sraosha. I shall show that , 
by reading the meaning of “obedience’’ in the \aiious texts 
in which the name Sraosha occurs, you very often cannot 
arrive at any sensible meaning, and, on the other hand, that 
by reading the meaning of “ knowledge”, you are always able 
to grasp the significance of those passages. 

In the first place, I should like to point ojil what are the 
necessary functions which Sraosha is depicted as performirig 
in the later literature where you find allegorical references 
made to this Yazad. You are told that Sraosha holds a 
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xratch over people by day aiftl by night Now I foil to 
understand how obedience can Iccep a wntch o\ er mnn by day 
and by nigb< Sappoting howei-cr yon *ay that Smosha is 
“knowledge or Inspiration on can then say that one 
who las kno^ ledge or who Is blest with inspiration is secure 
by night and b> da> for be can with tho power of knowlcdga 
face any dlfflcnltles that may come in his way Take, agate 
the fact that Sraosha is tho messenger of Ahnra Rfnsda, and 
that it IS throngh him that \hara hfozda sends the revebtlon 
to the prophet Obedience cannot bnng any revelation to 
anybody But laspiration can and if )ou take SraosJia ns 
' insprrabon” then yon can say that man obtains a revelation 
from God by means of innate knowledge, or what is more 
commonly styled ns inspimtion'* Then, again Sraosha is 
the protector of man especially in sleep Nowabere is the 
oerastoa for a man to be obedient when he is m sleep ? How 
can there bo any protection to him through the mstmroent 
altty of obedience when he IS in sleep? But supposmg you 
say that this longnage is to be taken os hgumtiv'e. and that 
the idea meant to be conveyed is that Sraosha relieves a mnn 
when he is quite confoundod or Is In difficulties. I belie\*e 
yon will admit that it is by means of knowledge or inspiratioo 
that real rehef could be obtained In difficulties, but not so 
thrdogh obedience. 1 shall atop here for the moment I 
have placed these few remarkable points before yoa to serve 
as on introductioo to my subject, and I am sure jou will now 
dispassionately consider tbe orgoments which I am going to 
nrge before you in support of my Interpretatioo of the term 
Snrwha 

I shall first examine the etymological Blgmficance of the 
term. I believe Ml are agreed in holding that the name Is 
dsnved from the root sru * to bear and that literally it 
denotes a ' hearing” Tho term Sraosha which thus originally 
denoted the abstract idea of hearing is then extended to 
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denote the concrete object of hearing, and it then receivea a 
further extensioh of meaning whereby it is taken to denote 
the “knowledge” acquired by or the' “ inspira^'on ” which 
comes to the hearer. I contend that in so arriving at the 
significance of the term^ I am offending no rules of otymblogy 
or philology. 1 merely suggest that the root meaning of the 
word which has an abstract denotation is later on gi\cn up in 
favour of a concrete meaning However, in the e\tant 
Avestan writings you do find one passage where the literal 
sense of “ hearing’’ is attached to the term Srnosha, and that 
IS in Yasna, XLV, 5, which runs thus : 

“At Jravabltshya hyai mbi mraoi si^cniblemb 
“ Vache sriiidyai hyat marctaetbyb vahtshiem 
“ Ybi mbi ahmdi scraoshem dm chayaschd 
“ Upd-jtmen Haurvdia Aiucrctdtd 
“ Vaughcusli nianyeusU shyaothndish Masddo Ahuro" 
The term Seraoshem denotes here simply “hearing'' in 
the abstract, and yet you will find it commonly rendered 
by the word “obedience”. The passage means “ Then forth 
shall I proclaim that word which the most bountiful Ahura 
Mazda told me, which is the best for mortals to "hear ; to 
those who ^ve a hearing, and close attention to my speech, 
Svill accrue happiness and immortality through the deeds 
of the Good Mmd. ” Here .^arathushtra distinctly tell^his 
audience that he is going to communicate something wKch 
is worth hearing. He does not ask them to obey him. No. 
He is only going to tell them what Ahura Mazda declared it 
desirable that men should hear. There is no reason then to 
bring in the idea of “obedience’’. Those who translate the 
word Seraoshem in the context by “obedience” lead to this 
inference that happiness and immortahty come to those who 
obey 2’arathushtra. Now, in the first plaoe, this inference 
can never legitimately be drawn from any of Zarathushtra^s 
teachings, for he always asks his audience not to obey him, 
but to obey their reason, All he a,sks is a papent hearing, 
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and be always tells bis andieaee to brlnpr their own rea<on to 
bear on what he sayt and to act accordingly In the second 
place the cjpntext hire distinctly says that hapnlness and 
immortality come to people throngh their deeds of the Good 
Mini They do not result from obedience to P'arathoshtra. 
The Idea which is meant to be convoyed by the Gnthic stropho 
13 that the best and most profitable lesson for mortnls to hear 
and to ponder upon is that through good deeds man obtains 
immortality 

1 was dtfCQSstng the den\*ation of the meaning which T 
ascribed to the term Smoifi<T from its root before I ated to 
3rou this passage from the Gathns. You might for a moment 
see bow the idea of obedience edenxod from the root meaning 
The idea of a mere * hearing*’ Is slretched to denote listening 
With honulity and obedience ** and then the idea of hearing" 
13 entirely given up m favour of ^obedience Kew it Is an 
entirely unasual process of traciog tbemeanmgofa word to 
Its root whereby j^ou come to the conclusion that its original 
root meaning u entirely lost But then I should not object 
to the method, If only the meaning conid be justified b> its 
application in the contevt In aH tho passages where the term 
In (bspnte Is found, or if It could be consistent with the Idea 
which the terra is intended to con\*ey I ha\o alreodj pointed 
outiln tho beginning how the raeanrngof obedience" cannot 
sm^ the ideas which are expressed about Sraoxlitr m some 
texts, 

I ihaD now take up another lute of argument As you are 
aware, of the tnapy dlfTorent Yotads whose names we find in 
tho Avesta, the name of Sraotl/a alone Is met with m the 
Gfithns, Tins Ynzad may therefore, claim some Importance 
m your eyes a^d it may well be expected to convey some 
important idea emphaslrod In tho Gathns. Obedience is indeed 
a virtue, but it Is a passive virtue. If however you go oi’er 
the whole of the Gathns, you will find there a continual mnn 
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date in favour of activity add against passunty, and you 
would, therefore, not'expect to find “obedience” given such 
an importance there On the other hand, y^m find the 
greatest weight attached to “ knowledge ” in the Gathas 
Everything IS to be dotfe and achieved through Vohn-I^anb, 

7 e., the Good Mind, and this, m its turn, brings “knowledge”. 
The utility of knowledge is contmually emphasized in the 
Gathas, and hence you can well understand why Sraosha is 
given an importance there if you know that it stands for 
“knowledge” 

I shall, however, not waste any more time in thus placing 
before you other stray reasons of this kind, but I shall take 
up particular passages from the texts, and comment upon 
them individually with the object of gathenng, upon a careful 
examination of the several passages, the meaning of Sraosha 
such as would smt all the texts. I shall examine the Gathic 
texts in the first instance. 

You read in Yasna XXVIII, 5, the following • — 

“Asha hat tJnva deresam mauascha vohii vaedemnb 
Gdtunichd Almrdt sevishtdt Seraoshem Mazddi", 
i e , “O Asha, when shall I intelligently see thee, and Vohu 
'Mano and Sraosha, the throne for Ahura Mazda, the most 
beneficent ? ” 

Now, if in this passage you substitute for Sraosha the word ‘ 
“obedience”, you would come to this that Zarathushtra is ex- 
tremely anxious to see obedience side by side with Asha and 
Vohu Maud, as if it requires any effort or intese longing on the 
part of a man to acquire and see obedience. But if you sub- 
stitute the word “knowledge” for Sraosha, you see a very 
noble and beautiful sense in the passage. It is knowledge and 
inspiration that Zarathushtra contmually prays for, in order to 
promulgate his mission on earth And here he calls knowledge 
the pedestal on which Ahura Mazda is enthroned According- 
to the teaching of Zarathushtra, next to free-will, it is the con- 
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ficiousness of man — his acquiiwncnt and use of knovtledffc — 
wbicbis held to be of the utmost loportance in shaping his des 
tin> , becaus^It is for nets done coo&aously and wilfully that man 
is held responsible. And here Zamthushtra seeks knowledge 
side^ysldevnththe gifts of the Good >IiDd and RIghleottsness 
for attaining supremacy lo greatness and goodness for 
knowledge is, according to this slateraont the seat of Ahum 
Himself 

In Yasnm ''OOilll, 5 you have Iho following* — 

Yatie masidtUm Sraoshcin zbaya avanshanc 
"A/>ano daree^jyatitm a kUshathrem vanghaish ma 

nanghb 

Azhal d erctush ixtthb yaes/m Mazdao Ahurb sJiaett 
i 1 In^'oke SrtroiAff Thy greatest of all, for help for tho 
achievement of long life In tho realm of the Good Mind and 
for attaining through punty the path of virtue wberem Ahum 
hTgr.da diN*eUs 

The sentiment expressed boro is somewhat akin to what 
you find in the passage last dted by me. Here there is men 
iron of the abode where Ahum Mazda dwells, as In the other 
instance was mentioned the ' throne or sent ” of Ahum 
Mazda. And here the meaning of the passage is abundantly 
dear I believe jou can very well understand a man depending 
on Kis knowledge lo order to have a long life m the realm of 
tbn Good Mind m order that is, to acquire aname for mtellec 
toal culture. But you could not say tho same of obedience 
which IS a passive virtue. How could impliat obedience win 
for you a name for mtellectual culture ? Here sgam, the 
dea of knowledge is far more suited to the context than 
that of obedience For tf obedience were subebtuted 
here for Sraosha the passage vv’ould have hardly any rational 
meaniug 

shall next ate Yasna WXIII, 14 which says i 

“At ral^m ZarathushtrS tanvoKhti khakhyao uahtancm 

' DadaUt paurvataUm mananghaKiut xfatighiush ilatdat 




i-U 

“ SJtyaothnahya asJidt ydahd ukhdhakhydchd Sraoshcm 
‘ khsJtathrei}ichd'\ 

t. e., "Zarathushtra dedicates the very' vital pr^ciple of his 
body and his pre-eminence over all men in good thought unto 
^ilazda, to Asha he dedicates his knowledge and power of'^ word 
and deed.” 

Here I have taken the liberty of substituting immediately 
“knowledge” for Sraosha. The idea sought to be expressed 
in the strophe is this that Zarathushtra is ready to devote and 
sacnfice his life for the cause of Ahura Mazda, and to direct 
his knowledge for the pursuit of Asha or purity, and that he 
will not abuse his knowledge for questionable ends. As a 
parallel to this idea, you read m Yasna XXVIII, 9, a declara- 
tion by Zarathushtra who, after praying devoutly for the gifts 
of the Good Mmd and Asha and knowledge, solemnly asserts . 
Aiidtsh vdo mit Ahurd Mazdd . ydndtsh zaraiiaeuia’, t. e., 
“ O Ahura Mazda, we shall not cause pain to Thee by the in- 
strumentality of these gifts ” Supposing, however, you were 
to take Sraosha as “ obedience ” and to say that Zarathushtta 
dedicates his obedience to nghteousness, you would have 
an extremely tame sentiment, for obedience to proper author- 
ity would, I presume, be mcluded in nghteousness. 

^ I shall next consider Yasna XLIII, 12, which runs thus i 
“ Hyatchd mot mtaosh ashem jasb frdkshncne ^ 

“ At til mbi nbit asriishtd pauyaoghzhd » 

“ Uzereidydt paid hyat mot ajtmat 
“ Siaoshd asJit imzd layd hachimnb 
" Yd vt ashlsh idndtbyd savbt viddydt’\ 
t.c , “ As Thou hast told me specially to approach righteous- 
ness, do not direct me to do things not listened to, or to go 
forth, before Sraosha comes up to me Avith blessmgs and great 
wealth, so that to Thy combatants may accrue blessings in 
profit, (t.c., benefits may accrue by way of reward) <- 

In order to understand exactly the meaning of this para- 
graph, you have to talte the assistance of what is stated in the 
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procedinff itrophe. There yoa find Zaratuahtra sayrng that 
the work of spreading conviction and falt£ in his teaching 
amongvt m|n ts very difficult* although it is the best, and 
altbongh it Is the will of Ahnra Mazda that it should be done 
He Ays further that ho does not think it proper m order to 
gam success in his mission to talk things which nobody wih 
listen to But says he, he would like to wait until Sraosha 
comes np with his best nches. Now if Sraosha were here to 
be interpreted to denote obedience the passage would have 
no meaning at ail whereas, if yon take it to denote know 
ledge or Inspiration as I suggest you got very good 
tense Ahnra Mazda has asked Zamthusbtra to propagate 
his mission on the lines of Aaha Zarathushtra says it would 
be useless to proceed hastily and talk of things to which no- 
body will pay any heed, because he could not yet make himself 
tuffioently mtelhgible. He wants to wart until he gets all the 
wealth of Sraosha or knowledge so that be may then by 
the Good Mmd 8 endeavour be able to score a victory amidst 
the ccmteadmg factions in the debate on religious matters 
which victory his superior knowledge would bring him 
I should like to point out in this connecbon the existence of 
the word asrushta m the strophe which I have just now 
attempted to mterpret to yon I only draw your attention td* 
thatiirord which is the negative of Sraosha, Here as every 
translator has it, the word is used as a verb m the hteral 
meanmg of ** not heard or " not listened to I do not sag 
gest that It advances my argument any further But it can 
not help those who maintain that Sraos?ui signifies obe- 
dience In fact this word as it Is found used in the context 
can throw no special light on the meaning of Sraosha 
I shaD jMM an to Yasna XLIV 16 which runs as under 
“ Tai thwa Ptrtsa ertth m5i vaooha Ahum 
Ki vefsthrem ja thwa singha hsaii 
, Chithm mtW d^m ahubtsk raium chtthdt 
^ At hit vohuSraoshh jantu manangha 
iiasda ahmat yahmai vashi kahmaichtt”, 
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t e., “ Tell me anght, O Aliul’a Mazda, what I ask Thee. 
Who IS the wctonous smiter for the protection of Thy teach- 
ings ? Make manifest to me a wise lord for botfvtithe worlds 
in order that to Him to whomsoever Thou desirest may come 
Sraosha with the Good Mind.” ^ 

In this passage also the word “ obedience ” will not fit in 
with the context, if it was substituted for Sraosha For then 
you would have to come to the absurd conclusion that obe- 
dience IS to come by the special grace of Ahura Mazda to 
whomsoever Ahura Mazda desires, as if it has not to be 
present necessarily m all men But substitute “ knowledge ” 
in the translation for Sraosha, and you get a very plain mean- 
ing of the text A wise lord is asked to be made known for 
the worlds so that “ knowledge ” may come as an accompani- 
ment of the Good Mind to those people whom Ahura Mazda 
should thmk deserving of it 

Lastly, you find Sraosha in the Gathas m Yasna XLVI, 17, 
where you read 

“ Hada vista vahmeng Sraosha rddanghb 
“ Ye vlchtnaot ddthemchd addthemchd 
“ Daiigrd mantu ashd Mazddo Ahuro", 
t.e , " Through Sraosha have I always offered adoration with 
gifts. May Ahura Mazda who discnminates between right 
and wrong consider that.” t 

Here, mdeed, the idea of obedience may suit the cont^ext. 
If you substitute that for Sraosha you would say that the 
idea meant to be conveyed is that adoration is offered to Ahura 
Mazda through obedience. But it must be noted that even if 
the idea of knowledge is read in the text for Sraosha, you get 
good sense. The sentence would then mean “ May Ahura 
Mazda who discnminates between nght and wrong consider 
the fact that adoration is made to Him witji understanding or 
knowledge, t. e , with a proper appreciation of the worth of the 
act ” If you were to act on the presumption that the word 
Sraosha is used consistently in one sense in all parts of the 
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Gatbas, ycm would oot hesitate^o interpret al^ this passai^e 
by subetilataig “ knowledge * for Sraosha 

This finishes the Gothic passages where the word Sraotha 
and 1 ^ forms occur t shall examine & some detail hereafter 
the whole of the Srds/j 3 asht (Vasna LVII ) as also the Snah 
Yasht Hadokki But before that f shall examine other texts 
where you find Sraosha referred to. In Yosna I 7 you have 
the epithets athtvai vcrelhnt/an and /rtxdtf/ g<ieth(T apphed 
to Sraosha SrJOiha is thus full of asht or bleasiDgs and 
victorioos and “ promoter of the world" Non I do not 
>vish to contest that obedience may be said to confer blessings 
on those who practise that ^nrloe, or again that it may be 
taken to be victonoos over some vices, bat 1 cannot 
understand how obedience r^uch is, os I said before a passive 
vutae, can promote and further the world. The epithet/mdii/ 
gaeiha would therefore not smt the Idea of obedwpce. But 
an the three epithets can opply very v.-ell to knowledge. It 
would be waste of time to expataate before you on the benefits 
resultmg from knowledge or on the viclonousness of know 
lodge for knowledge is power and by that power you are able 
to overcome successfalJy any amount of difficulties in the 
world. And lastly knowledge and advance of knowledge are 
as ygu know the prime factors by which progress is achieved 
<n the worid You thus see that all the three epithets are 
very appropriate if applied to knowledge but that yoj can 
not well say the same of obedience” 

In Yasna X 16 you have a bst of five good things and five 
evil things, where among others Sraotha is reckoned os good 
and asrushti the opponto of Sraosha is reckoned as evil 
But as there is no further explanation offered of what Sraosha 
and etrushlt are by means of any epithets or the like yon 
cannot expect the passage to throw any further light on the 
nu^nmg of the two words I suggest however that “ know 
ledge IS considered a desirable acquisition and that ilhteracy 
a reprehended. 
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I shall pass oc to consider the next passage where Sraosha 
IS mentioned, and that is in YasnAf XXVII, 6, which is 
repeated also in the Vispefad XII, 2. You ''chere read 
“ Vanghush Sraosho yd a shake hachatte nidzd rayd hecha 
tdha yoithwa astu ”, t e , " May the good Sraosha who is 
accompanied with the great wealth of punty be here united 
with this. ” Here, as in Yasna XLIII, 12, you see the 
expression mazd rayd used in connection with Sraosha to 
point out the great riches of knowledge Here Sraosha is 
said to be accompanied with the great wealth of righteousness 
Now obedience may be represented as possessing the 
wealth of righteousness, but the idea rather is that knowledge 
bnngs in its tram the great benefits which anse from the law 
of nghteousness which you acquire through knowledge 

Then you find In Yasna XLVI, 1, 3, a prayer that Sraosha 
may be on the spot for the praise and propitiation respec- 
tively of Ahura Mazda and of the waters and the Fravashts 
Now, I beleive, you will not say that it is neccessary to have 
obedience m order to propitiate Ahura Mazda and the Yazads. 
But if you attend to the spirit of the Avestan teachings which 
maintam that one good work is equal to numerous prayers 
, and ceremomes, you would come to the conclusion that the 
desire here expressed is that of seekmg knowledge for the 
performance of nghteous actions, which is itself tantairfount 
to a praise and propitiation of Ahura Mazda and the Yazads. ‘ 
And this idea becomes clearer from a passage in the Visperad 
XV, 1-2, where after an enjomment to prepare oneself for 
the performance of good deeds “ accordmg to law and in a 
proper manner ” {daityan^m rathwyanam) , and for the 
avoidance of unlawful deeds, and for affordmg help to the 
helpless, a prayer is addressed that Sraosha may be there, — 
and for what? For the worship of Ahurs Mazda. You see 
here very tersely descnbed the ideal worship of Ahura Maz^a. 
It consists in domg the nght thmg at the nght time, and 
attendmg to the wants of the needy, etc And in order to do 
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that, how conld yoo rccdvo {my spccml awntncco from 
obedience? It Is the help of “ knowledffo ^ that you seek 
for the attabment of that object, and hcnco it is knowledge 
that IS desired by the pious joTOker who yearns after 
performing the ideal worship of Ahuro Mazda — a worship 
that consists in practically carrying out the precepts and 
commandments of Ahnm Mazda 

In yoina XL, 3 you ba\e a pra>er which forms part of 
the Dahman to which the redter desires that 

Sroasha may in his house dispel atruthh Now the context 
induces me to believe that the idea here b to pray that know 
bdge may dispel darkness. I say so because of tho thlugs 
that ore next prayed for namely pence which is to dispel 
discord, liberality to dispel iWberahty etc. Now you know 
bow often peace b distnrbcd by all sorb of misimdcr 
standings, and it ts to removt) DusunderstandiDgs and to 
obtain peace that the redter desires knowledge. Again 
obedience is a virtue which in the case of a bouse must 
be exerdsed towards some one superior But hero Snrosfto 
U sought generally for the bouse and the best interpretabon 
you can put upon it b that knowledge b desired os 
a means to bnug about peace libemBty etc. In the house. 

In the Vcndiddd Pargard XVIII you find a beoutlfrf 
alkcory m which Sraosba is represented ns exchangrog 
quiistioiu and aniwera with tho dfuja The gbt of tbb alle 
fforical converaation is that it b men who of their own wish 
and vrill, increase the forces of evil in the worid and that it 
has in thdr hands to smite down the forces of eril in the 
wsrid. It U by men s mbtnkes that the druja beco m es preg 
and conemres offspring / s the power of the forces 
of evil in the worid increases and likewise it b on account of 
“*0 8 good deeds and preventives against wrong-doing that 
t^ druja who b pregnant mbeames. This b the sub 
stance of the allegorical dialogno stripped partly of Its fignra 
language. Now here It wjuld be extremely hard to 
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substitute “obedience” for Sraosha. How can obedience 
argue and discuss the question of good and evil — their 
cause and effect? But what obedience cannot, do, know- 
ledge and inspiration can. The author of the V eiididdd asks 
men to exercise their faculty of knowledge and to argue and 
hold a disquisition in their own minds about the cause and 
effect of evil which is personified as the drujd. The allegon- 
cal passage which, if taken hteraJly, reads hke nonsensical talk, 
conveys, when properly understood, a noble moral lesson, vtz., 
that it IS men who are themselves the architects of their 
conduct and character, and thus responsible for their acts. 

Coming to the Yasht literature you find m the Hormazd 
Yasht, section 9, a teaching which also supports my conten- 
tion about the meaning of Sraosha You are there told that to 
the man who, day and night, worships Ahura Mazda will come 
Sraosha along with other thmgs for assistance and for his 
delectation Now I contend, how can obedience, which is a 
passive virtue, at all help a man under such circumstances that 
he has contmually to pray to Ahura Mazda for assistance ’ 
But knowledge can undoubtedly render matenal assistance to 
any man And here when you are told that Sraosha comes to 
lihat man’s assistance who praises Ahura Mazda, day and 
night, you may take it that the idea meant to be expressed 
IS that knowledge or inspiration comes to the man for ^his ‘ 
assistance. 

In the Asht Yasht, section 16, Sraosha is styled as a brother 
of Asht, whose father is Ahura Mazda and whose sister is the 
Mazdayasman religion This figurative language does not 
assist you quite m gettmg out the exact meanmg of Sraosha, 
but I can only say that it would not be inconsistent with 
this text to take Sraosha as representing lipowledge, for you 
find the Mazdayasman religion which is the essence of 
the best knowledge, charactensed as the sister of Sraosha 
and Asht 
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In the hlihir ^ asht^KCiiOtt 4|, you are toU that ra and 
Hashnu stole fear mto the beans of promts^ brenlcrs and 
that at the tt(^c SmosAb the nounshinf* \ruad blows 1 le 
a wind from oJl directions. If ^mojAn represents obedience 
you i^rald have to explain hov suIrtpotLit a.>sistance could 
be afforded by SraoiAd to Mithrj and Rashnu in caasag the 
xlonen to lake fnrht Hut if jrou talc it that Sraosha is 
knowledge the sense of the pasMge nDtdd be that UilAni 
and Rashnu by the help of SruofAtf arc able to collect nil the 
evidence and Icnor ledge about the guill ofthewnoers and 
that the latter take fnghl when they come to leam that nil the 
evidence rcLnlinR to their guilt is made known to those whose 
daly it IS to investigate into and punish enme 

In paragraphs 52 and 100 of the same \ psht you nUo find 
a simlhif idea expressed In the former paragraph >au are 
tokJ that omonr others the “brave SroojAn" fu ists UtlAr/i 
la mctiog out condign pooivhment to those who offend the 
lawL 1 oal) wash to coll atteotion to the epithet brave 
appfied to SmoiArt in this case. \oa con b) no stretch of 
yotir imagmatton characterise obedieneo ns a virtue of 
boldness. But the Idea that knoHirdge fs power and that 
that power infuses bravery into those who arc imbued with 
knowledge is a very common sentiment even in the GrUhn^ 
wh^e the pov er of knowledge is being continually praved for 
as a predoui gift from Ahum Maxda I contend therefore 
that the adjective Mura applied to SraosAa here as also tho 
adjective iakbma which i» another epithet applied to Sraos/m 
in other passages, go to support m> interpretation of Sraosha 
u* “ knowledge 

In section 85 of the Farvardm > tfsAf jou find a praise of 
tho Frawi/ii of Sraosba who it safd to Iw ‘holy , brave , 
of the body of MDatlira and wiclderof a weapon I 
have ju3t pointed out how tho epithet of bravo can well bo 
■^^Vihed to knowledge personified, or to the possessor of 
fawwJodge but that it cannot well apply to obedieneo which 
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IS more akm to humility than |p bravery But as regards the 
epithet tanu-tmnthra, t e., “ having the body of Manthra ’’ 
or “ havmg the Mmthra as its body”, ‘ I say tha^ it can apply 
to Smos/i a only if it represents "knowledge” or " mspiration”. 
You can say that the body of knowledge is the M^ithra 
which IS the aggregate of knowledge available to men. But 
I am afraid you could get no meaning by callmg the Manthrd. 
as the body of obedience Then, as regards the weapon- 
wielding, which IS attnbuted to Sraosha You know that 
knowledge is a mighty weapon which renders abundant help 
to its possessor But as I have already said so often in the 
course of my discourse to-day, obedience works only passively. 
It can, therefore, not be styled as wielding a weapon which 
stakes hard on the head of adversanes 

With the exception of the Srbsh Yasht proper ( Yasna 
LVII ) and the Srbsh Yasht Hadbkht, I have examined all 
the important passages m the Avesta where the term Sraosha 
occurs, and I have tried to point out that “ knowledge” or 
"inspiration” can always appropnately be substituted for it, 
whereas “ obedience ” oftener than not mars the sense 
of the whole context. I am afraid my discourse thus far on 
the many passages which I have dealt with, will have become 
c^iresome to you, and although I could deal with the Srbsh 
Yasht proper and the Srbsh Yasht Hddbkht m exactly ^the 
same manner, I shall, in order to avoid bemg monotonous, , 
rather follow a different course in considermg the texts 
of these works. I shall assume now that the meanmg of 
Sraosha is settled as "knowledge” or "inspiration”, and 
I shall proceed to show how the idea relating thereto has been 
expounded in these two Yashts in a style which is full of 
allegory, and replete m some parts with the ncheSt imagery 

In the Srbsh Y asht Hddbkht, after the usual introducticvi, 
you come to the subject proper in the third paragraph whdre 
you are told that knowledge is the strongest nounsher of the 
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poor, and you will nndmlaiid iow correct this sentiment Is. 
A poor man if he is endowed with the bliss of Imowledge con 
achievo far bVter success m life than one who is nch bat wbo 
has the misfortone of being ignoront and unlearned Then 
yon a?B told that kno^\ ledge is n \actonous smlter of the dmja 
or lie. Tins is but a repetition of the common obseri-ntion that 
one who is gifted with knowledge ii able \er> soon to detect 
falsehood and to destroy it Then a reference is made to the 
M^nthra S^n/a, the holy M&nihra which as yon ba^■c teen 
above, is but the mcamation ns it were of knowledge and 
here you ore told that the 3 f In/Ara ia the onnibilator of the 
Wicked m\Tsible dmja The suggestion is that b> the acquisi 
ton of knowledge 1*00 are m a position to detect ncc m all its 
aspects, however concealed it ma> be, and to annihilate it 
from the world- Reference Is then made to particular portions 
of the holy UHnihrxx e g the Ahmux Vairya etc. and the 
powerand merits thereof but yon ore not concerned with them 
now and I shall pJiy; on 

In paragraphs 4 5 >*00 ore toW that whoso recalls the MSn 
thra Spenia in the midst of water or m the midst of a sodden 
■pprebension, or in the darkness of the night or whilst cross 
hig a dangerous bndge over a nver or ra by ways and alleys 
or In the midst of demons, — m a word whoever recalls the* 
m any moment of difficulty is sure to come off safe 
fre*^ that difficult) The demon the oppressor the faijurer 
will find their eyes bUodfoIdod and the robbers legs will cease 
to move. You will ask what is this ebann and spell about the 
Alimt/fm that such a magic eflect can be produced ? As you 
have seen abotvoj the AI&a///ra is the best knowledge, and 
recalhng the llUnihra in moments of difficulty is the same tts 
0 proper and dlscnmniato use of your knowledge at 
ihe proper tune. Sprely no magic is referred to m the pOEeage. 
iTje author -only impresses on you the usefulness 0/ attain 
hig knowledge as an indispensable weapon for the attainment 
of the noblest ends and for the cubjngaticra of theigreateet 
difficuJtie*, 

7 
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The sixth paragraph says l^iat by preaching forth, i. e,, by 
promulgating and propagating the Mmihra, the force of the 
devils IS weakened and the mouths 'of the evV ones become 
gagged The promulgation of the Manthra is the promulga- 
tion of knowledge, and the result descnbed here of th^ pro- 
mulgation of the Maiithra is the consequence of the spread of 
knowledge This is again an observation which needs no 
comment. The more you spread education and knowledge, 
the more you increase the powers of good, and gag, as it were, 
the mouths of all evil-doers who are entirely foiled in their 
wicked ends, which people find out through the enlightenment 
which is the result of a good education and trainmg 

Indeed, knowledge does the work of a watch-keeper;, as a 
dog who protects cattle That is what you read in paragraph 
7 Hence it is that the praises of knowledge are sung in 
thought, word and deed. The worth of knowledge and its 
greatness are declared not by mere empty words, but by actual 
use made of it in thought, speech and action 

Paragraph 8 contains the burden of the praise of know- 
ledge, whose wealth and glory, power and victonousness are 
specially detailed I need not expabate before you on the 
store of intellectual wealth which you may acquire in the 
domain of knowledge, and the glory which follows the 
acquisition of knowledge, as also the material acquintion 
of wealth which comes to the share of the learned. Nor^do k 
propose to repeat what I said about the power of knowledge 
and the victory which it invariably achieves m the battle 
of life 

The conflict which knowledge wages with evil, and its suc- 
cess m the struggle, are next referred to in paragraph 10, and 
you are told that knowledge is able to put an end to the 
domains of falsehood which is a curse to^ the world whose 
downfall is sought to be brought about by the powers of 
untruth. Knowledge protects the world and -also moves it 
ever forward m the path of progress. 



For Bays paragraph 11 kocy^lcdgo never rests but ever 
'without any repose it protects the creatures of Ahura Marda 
and espeoaH^ In darkness, after the setting of the sun it pro- 
tects the whole of the creation from harm by its uplifted spear 
What is the meaning of this opUfted syear and v.hat is tho 
idea underlying this teaching nbout knowledge protecting the 
creation with upBfted spear ? This weapon is the reasoned 
and dear sighted use of knowledge You are aware of tho 
different devices which ha\*o come into being \nth tho advance 
of knowledge whereby the protection of life and property is 
made as easy by night as by day for tho dangers of night are 
DOW well guarded ngainsL This result which has become 
possible by the culti\ation and growth of knowledge is 
foreshadowed m this paragraph 
And knowledge nmer sleeps and nev'er has any rest, says 
■paragraph 12 From tho time men have begim to work in 
the moral w'orki as free agents knowledge has had no sleep 
But day and night it wages a conflict with tho Mazautya 
dcMww I am afraid you woold charge mo with making en 
tirely commonplace observations If I tell you that the more 
you acquire knowledge, tho better you learn how httle your 
stock of knowledge is and how much larger is tho sphere of 
investigation yet left undisccn.ered This, at any rate, is tht^ 
flcnUraent expressed In this section which says that knowledge 
eve^ grows from more to more. 

lum tempted to offer a coojechim as to the meaning of 
the word ilazainya used here. Ordinarily it Is supposed to 
refer to some dan or tnbe at contmual enmity 'with the 
Iranian nation But tho use of the name for instance m thm 
place, 40 the midst of entirely general observations pertaining 
to tho whole world leads me to doubt the correctnesa of tho 
ordinary acceptaqpn of the term Supposing you take the 
word as bmppsed of tho prefix ma not and the root ean 
“to knoW” with tho Bdjocti\'al suffix ya you might come 
to the meaning of unknowing or “ flhterate and If that 
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were the correct meaning of ^hc word, the idea expressed in 
the section I ard referring to, would be that knowledge is con- 
tinually at war with illiteracy I canned say, bow^ 'er, that my 
derivation of the word Mazainya is certainly and undoubtedly 
correct. I am consciouis of the fact that the word ma is* used 
in the sense of the negative only in imperative clauses. But 
I say that if the idea of negation is implied in the word, it 
would remain attached to it not only when it is used by itself, 
but also -when it is but one element in a compound Word. 

If you proceed further in the Yasht, you are told in para-' 
graph 13 that knowledge is never afraid of the daevas, but 
that, on the contrary, all have to bow down before knowledge, 
and, frightened by knowledge, they are driven away into 
obscurity To say the same thing in plain words, the man of 
knowledge has nothing to fear of plagues and the bringers of 
plagues, for he knows how to remedy the e\ils But, on the 
contrary, the ivicked bringers of calamities are afraid of, and 
are actually bent down under the weight of the knowledge of 
the learned, who b> their wisdom are able to drive the plague 
into obscurity and nothingness 

You know how false reports and misunderstandings disturb 
the peace and confort of mankind You are told in paragraph 
*i.4 that knowledge keeps a strong watch o\er falsehood to 
prevent its attack, with a view to the maintenance of peace 
and comfort At the same time you are told that knowle^dge * 
perceives the law of Ahura Mazda, and that Ahura Mazda 
has given the religion to knowledge This means that an 
inspiration on religious matters comes to those who pursue 
knowledge, whereby they are able to perceive the laws of 
nature, obedience to which laws constitutes the practice of 
the religion of Ahura Mazda. 

A man of knowledge is always patient apd forbearing, and 
ever opposed to rashness and violence of temper And you are 
told m paragraph 15 that knowledge is created by Ahura 
Mazda to be the adversary of wrath, fierceness and envy* 
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It IS In paraffrapb 18 bovkov^r that you come to perhaps 
the most pregnant expression about the Importance and 
greatness knowledge. I suppose you ore all acqnamted 
with the story that is told about Demosthenes uho when ho 
was •asked what was the most jpiportant faculty which 
a bnIHant orator ought to possess said it was action and 
assorted that the second best as also the third best reqmre- 
ment for the orator was also acbom A somewhat sunilar 
statemoot you find here about knowledge which is said here to 
bo the first the tmddlo and the end. Go where >-ou wtU, you 
cannot ad\’ance witboat knowledge No profession that you 
may follow no work, howo^’cr humble it may bo but requires 
some knowledge to bo well done. 'Vnd here you find the 
canonization of knowledge which tSt ^ it were the means to 
the achie\eaient of all ends in the world 

Then again m paragraph 19 knowledge U described as of 
N-aliant armst and as a strong protector who kills the daevas 
and wbo is ever victorious, and here at nearly the end of this 
poetic picture of knowledge you find m so many words the 
praise of the houses where the pious man the loi'er of good 
thought and word and deed, resides and where knowledge is 
cherished and respected. 

finch 18 the picture of knowledge m the Sriah Yatlif 
Hiyiokht I shall next place before you the senUments ex 
pressed m the greater Srbsh Yashl which It may be noted 
embodies verbatim a few of the sentunents expressed m ihlff 
Yaaht. 

I have upto now used the words knowledge and In- 
spiration " as Bubetitutes for Smoshci and you may well ask 
whether there is or there is not any difforenco between 
the two exprcsskjna. Yon know that m the Avesta two ways 
of acqnlnng knowledege are referred to. There is the know 
eigo you gain from external sources by heanng the thoughts 
and opinloos of others, and there is the innate knoirledgo 
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the result of your own mental disquisition and inquiry. If 
you wish to differentiate between knowledge and inspiration, 
you would denominate the wisdom wh‘ich you af quire from 
the teachings of those with whom you come into contact as 
“ knowledge ”, whereas tbe thoughts which suggest themsfllves 
to your own mind, when j'ou are in an inquiring and con- 
templative mood, would more properly be denominated as 
“ inspiration In the Avesla these two kinds of knowledge 
are termed, respectively, as f^aoshb-srula Ihiatit and fisna 
kliratu The term Staoshcr, I have said, denotes knowdcdge 
or inspiration. If jou were to lake the literal signficance of 
the term, you would rather say that it refers only to that 
knowledge which you derive from what you “ hear ” round 
about >ou. But you know how you cannot ahvays point out 
anything like a practical difference between knowledge proper 
and inspiration. For there is nothing that you hear to which 
you do not apply > our mind before assimilating it A\ith the 
fund of knowledge w'hich you already possess, and there is no 
result of your mental process of reasoning, but is affected by 
the thoughts and sentiments expressed by others. Practically, 
then, there is not much of a difference between knowledge and 
inspiration, and the term Siaoslia has been applied indiscrimi- 
mtely to both these methods of acquiring wnsdom, 

• 

In theSios/t Yaslit proper >ou find in the first seclioq a • 
reference made to inspiration, and you are told that it is in- 
spiration Avhich led for the first time to the w’orship of Ahura 
Mazda as one God, and to the admiration of the Amshaspends 
and others, and that it is inspiration w^hich has led to cere- 
monial observances like, for instance, the use of the Barsam. 

At the same time you are told that inspiration is a gift of 
Ahura Mazda Himself. , 

. In the second section you meet with several details of the- 
ceremonial observances and implements which have come 
into being, partly from what you see in other places^ Andt 
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partly os the result of jour oitn adaptation of what you bco 
elsewhere m the world Then jou arc toU in section 3 that 
the fi\e Gyhns of Zaxathustra written in verse with their 
divisions into strophes nnd their disquisitions questions and 
coufiter-questions were also oripnnl^> the product of bspira 
tion 

The fourth section says that knowledge is the fortress 
and fortification of the poor man and woman that just os a 
weak man succumbs before the might of a strong arm so do 
all violence and wrath jdeW to the powerful blow dealt b\ 
the strong weapon wielded by knowledge Hero you see the 
comparison between material wealth and the wealth of power 
and you arc told that the fortification which the poor build bj 
their wealth of knowledge Is stronger and more lasting than 
that built by a man possessing material nches for the 
latter 8 work U casfly destroyed b> the logcnuitj of the man 
of knowledge* 

In the fifth section >*oa arc told that knowledge is swift 
movingi I e is capable of being pronmigated for and wide 
that it is bra IT and might) and that it is exalted \ou ore obo 
told that in all struggles knowledge comes off xictonous 
and receives a welcome scat among the Amshaspends The 
idea IS of course that by the cxerase of knowledge you are 
aWe to work your way victoriously through all diDiculties, 
and that knowledge always leads you and guides yon on the 
right track cm tbe path of the cardinal Nrrtuee that ore reckon 
ed as Amshospeods. 

Then you have in section 6 the persomficatjon of knowledge 
as being among youths the strongest the most determinate 
the most active, the siriftest and the most enterprising 
I suppose you will say parbcolarly of the Inst epithet that It 
IS most appropriate to knowledge which b at the basis of all 
those enterprises which con give hopes of being a snccess. 
Yon are also told that from tbe house, the aty and the cotm 
try where knowledge is cherished and fostered oil the most 
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deadly calamities^marcli off Fbr, indeed, as you know, the 
knowledge of the causes and development of plagues and 
diseases is equivalent to half their remedy and pre^'entive. 

The seventh section repeats the sentiments expressed in the 
Sros/i Yasht Hadokht, ^aras. 10-13 

The eighth section tells you that one Haoma Frashmi 
cultivated knowledge, with the result that his speech was 
pure, his words guarded and watchful and spoken at the right 
time, 1 e , he spoke the right thmg at the right time ; that 
he possessed greatness of all kinds, and, above all, perfect 
wisdom and supremacy in the Manthra The idea expressed 
in the last phrase evidently is that the cultivator of knowledge 
for its own sake becomes supreme over all others in acquir- 
ing the most hidden truths 

Section 9 tells you that knowledge has a dwelling which is 
formed of a thousand pillars, that it is exalted and elevated 
far above the average level, that the light of the dwelling is 
self-created, and that its external walls are decorated, as it 
were, with stars What a beautiful imagery this is ’ It tells 
you first that knowledge is like a strong fortress, and then 
speaks of the exalted position of a man of knowledge who 
shmes m society by the light of his own ability, and who 
appears to all those among whom he moves, as it were, like 
a sparklmg star You are then told that the Ahunavar ^hd 
the Yasna Haptangliditt and, in fact, all the chapters of *he 
Yasiia are but the different instruments which are ever ready 
to serve knowledge , » e , all these texts are but one aspect 
of knowledge, and they are to be utilised for the advance- 
ment, furtherance and promulgation of knowledge in the 
world They are to be used as weapons with which to fight 
the battle of life 

Section 10 says that the kingdom of the^Ajnshaspends, or 
the best laws and virtues, prevails in all parts of the worijl 
on account of the wisdom and teaching of knowledge ; that 
knowledge ia, as it were, a monarch of all it surveys, and that 
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h mo\*M OD from ono region tcf another Thf referooco ai 
you will tee, is to the commtmicabon of knowledge from one 
port of th^ world to {mother Then >ou are told that 
knowledge is what pleases Ahura Mazda best, and that it is 
in accordance with oU the laws of the Uniwrse Then comes 
on apostrophe to knowledge, and an appeal is made to it to 
dn\’e ont death and violence riod the onshngbt of those who 
come \*lolentIy on for the min of human happiness. Know 
ledge ts asked to add redoubled \'igoiir and strength to the 
honest combatant and to hts horse so that the enem) ma> 
be at once detected and cut down, and bis torments pat on 
end to. I do not think this persomhcatlon requires an> 
comment, referring as It does to what a man of advanced 
knowledge {ind nbiUty can do 

The allegory is cootmued in seebon U where >ou ore told 
of the wMte, shining and benntifnl horses of knowledge 
which move along, as It were, by a heavenly mandate Their 
hoofs are of lead inlaid with gold This evidently refers to 
the lasting Impresnon created on the mind of tbo man who 
seeks knowledge and the pleasure which be vbo cnlbmtes 
Imowledgo for Its own sake feeb for if you pnrsoe 
knowledge deep enough, yon find it as precious as gold and 
pearls. The boraes of knowledge are swifter and abler than 
anysnatenal object, Uke the wind and the doud and the ram 
no amount of effort and exertion of other forces con 
overtake the progress of the horses of knowledge For 
knowledge moves fast on and seizes what is in the East and 
what u hi the far West The idea is that knowledge is 
universal and all comprehensive and that it makes rapid 
stndes every day 

Section 12 says that knowledge abides among the creatores 
of God, and that by day and by night, over and over again 
It proceeds on to the region where mortals live the KJuimrat 
for potting an end to the' forcea of evil, both -visible and 
mvnible 
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Therefore, do you praise knowledge as in section 13, “here, 
there and everywhere”, because of its strong arms, its gigantic 
strength and warnorship, and its destruction ti the daevas 
and the forces of evil against which it constantly wages 
successful battle * 

Such is the account of Sraosha as you find it in various 
parts of the Avesta Starting with the etymology of the word, 
I have attempted to fix the meaning of the term by fitting it 
m different contexts where the term is used, and I have also 
bnefly placed before you the well- drawn picture of the value 
and importance of knowledge, as it is depicted m the two 
Yashts to which I have referred It may suggest itself to you 
that the term asruslih, which is the negative of Staosha, may 
throw some light on the subject I have already pointed out 
to you while discussing the ideas contained in Yasna X, 16. 
XLIII, 12, and LX, 5, that asrushti, which is deemed 
commonly to denote “disobedience”, yields very good meaning 
in those texts if rendered by "want of knowledge” or 
“ignorance", and m one of the passages it is used simply in its 
hteral meaning of “not heard”. I shall now examine also the 
other passages in the Avesta where the word occurs. The 
word asrushtee is found in the Haptdn Yasht, 12, but the 
'passage is very obscure, and I do not propose to discuss it 
here In Yasna XXXIII, 4, you find the word asrushilm 
which IS found translated by scholars as "disobedieive’'; * 
but I beheve the context rather requires the idea of “ignor- 
ance". The strophe runs as under 

“ Ye thwat Mazda asmshtim 
“ Akenichd manb yazdt apd 
“ Khaetenshclid taretnattlm verezen 
“ Khydchd iiazdtshtdm dnijem, 

“Atryamaiuischd nadentb gettsJtfhd 
“ Vdstrdt 'achtshtem mantum", * 

t e , I abjure “ignorance” and the wicked inclination from 
Thee, and all arrogance against the Lord, and the drn;id that 
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unposei upon the people, and Iko insults offered to the roaster 
and the neghgcnca of cattle. KooKledge i* found conti 
uuallj combed with the Good Mind (KoAuAIa/id) and hero 
the idea expressed by asrwht$m which Is coupled with akem 
fnah^ IS xer) hkniy the opposite of knowledffc. Besides, you 
find that m the \ery next parasraph after this which I ha\'e 
already discussed hofore Sraosha Is prayed for to render 
assistance to the ins’oher, just as here atrus/i/i is abjured and 
discarded. I ha\e already shofim bow what b asked for in 
the latter paragraph Is knowlediire and hence you can well 
take it that Ignorance and illiteracy are abjured 

loYasnaXLIV 13 you find the w'ord asms/i/duh which 
IS also rendered commonly b> disobedience I shall read 
the passage to >00 

Tai /fixcxt Pertsa irtsh tnbi rooc/ia Ahnra 
“ Kaiha drujem nuh aUmat a nUh nashania 
" Ti^tg a ova ydt asnuhtbuJt pcrataoiighb 
“ Ubit tuhahya idivyhntt hacUtmua 

/rasya vaitgheush c/idUmorv inananghb 
t e. How shall we hence dn\-e away the druja to those low 
feUowrs who are entirely lUIterate on whom the light of right 
eoosneaa never shines and who disEke all quenes of the Good 
Mind? The lost clause ought to convince you as to what 'b 
he*e meant The people who are said to be full of tunaJtfi 
are those who discard all queries of the Good Mind. You 
may then take It that they ore entirely ignorant and that is 
the significance of the term asriahti b Uus passage 

Another Avestan word from the mtanlng of wbch you 
may get aome useful bformatbn on the present questioo is 
Sraothavafesa This is the name of an officer perhaps 
holding a priestly rank, whose duty it was to chastise wrong 
The word would literally mean " one who effected Sraosha^ 
As the business of this official was to punish wrong-doers and 
to bring them to their tenses, you might be led to accept the 
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statement of some translators t^at the duty of the officer was 
to enforce obedteiwe to the law. That mterpretation appears, 
at first sight, very plausible But if you examine ^the spirit of 
the A vesta properly, you will come to a different conclusion. 
You find that punishment in the Avestan ages, especially 
those you find the Sraoshavareza enforcing, were not in the 
nature of corporal chastisement or fines or imprisonment. 
You Jmow that the updzaita was nothing like a 'Cut of the 
whip, as the Pahlavi translators seem to have imagmed But 
you find that the wrong-doer was forced to do some useful 
deed in order to recompense for a wrong. The business of 
the Sraoshavareza was, then, to make the wrong-doer acquire 
the knowledge about useful works. He was thus -thn man 
who brought about knowledge m criminals of the wrong- 
fulness of their acts, and of the steps the latter had to take to 
retrace their wrong The meanmg which I am suggesting 
for the term receives further support from another method of 
expressing contrition for wrongs followed m Avestan times, 
that of making the patUta or repentance before the Sraosha- 
vareza But what was the nature of this paittfa ? It did 
not consist merely in expressing contntion in words for past 
misdeeds, but it required also that a retreat should be made 
back to the proper path This path was pointed out by the 
Sraoshavareza who thus clearly was a teacher — an impafter 
of the knowledge of good and evil 

I also wish to call your attention- once again to Chapter 
XVIII of the V eiidtddd, to which I have already referred. 
You are there told of a “ bird ” which is attached to Sraosha, 
which 4S, as it were, the instrument of Sraosha, and-lhat bird 
IS named pat^-darsh. The hteral meaning of this expression 
would be “foresight”, or “an extensive viS'on ”, and I am 
tempted to believe that that is the significance of the wortl 
The means by which Sraosha, t c., knowledge or inspiration} 
is ta be gained is foresight or an extensive vision. The idea 
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IS that yoa are to cultivate yoiir powers of observation and nso 
your foresight, and you will feel that you are implred, — you 
will acquuok knoi^led^o and wisdom You often find in the 
Vendtdad a few words inserted In the A\estan dialect which 
are ^jefieird and I think nghtJy bylroied to be the com 
mentary of some later writer Now after the word paw- 
danJi m the Veiididad, ^tKi read * Some people call it the 
cock " — words which I am tempted to believe, are the oddi 
tion of a commentator who has tned to explain objectively 
the 8>inbolism relating to what is figuratively styled the 

bird” of SraotJia However, you will see that the cock 
can well be sold to be attached to Sraosha, for, as b said m 
this passage of the Vcndxdad every morning it inspires all 
men with the knowledge of tbeir duties, and tells them to 
take time by the forelock, or else repentance may come too 
late to mend matters. 

I derive soma support for the meaning which I ascribe to 
Sraosha also from the Sanskrit Uterutum. Ilie word Sniti 
m Sanskrit, wUcb is akin to the Aveston Sraosha and 
which is derived from the same root as Sraosha denotes 
in Sansknt that body of knowledge which is denvod from 
inspiration as opposed to the Smritt which denotes thb 
refinements and comments made on the Sruti by the Rishls 
an^ other learned men of yore. Thus the meaning of Sruit m 
Sansknt as inspired knowledge supports my interpretabon 
df the equivalent jAvestan word Smos/ia as knowiedge or 

inspiration 

Xhc references to Sraosha in Fahlavl literature also sup- 
port the IntorpretatioD which 1 place upon jthe term. You 
read in the Ari^ Vtraf Nantak that all communications 
about whatever goes on in the spmtual worlds are imparted 
to Viraf by Srtsosha whq Is said to have held Viraf by the 
hand and to have led bim over the difiieront regions of heaven 
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and hell Now if Sraosha *werey taken as the angel of 
" obedience ” in Pahlavi literature, I feel it would be very 
difficult to understand the part which ' Si aosh a ^ays in the 
Arid Virdf Ndmak Arta Viraf would have only to be 
obedient and he would*> understand all the facts and tfans- 
actions of the spiritual worlds But take Sraosha as typify- 
ing "knowledge” or "inspiration”, and the whole thing 
becomes clear Sraosha, as the angel who is, as it were, the 
incarnation of knowledge, communicates all the information 
to Viraf who has undertaken a dangerous journey for the 
acquisition of the knowledge pertaining to the unknown 
regions, and the representation that Sraosha acted as his 
guide and elucidated all points of difficulty for Viraf, is quite 
proper 

A similar statement is found in the Dlnd-l-Minoc-l-Khrat 
where you find the representation of a pious man crossing the 
Chinvat bridge on the fourth day after death The pious 
man is said to derive assistance from Sraosha who answers 
all his queries, and thus gives him the knowledge about what 
IS gomg on in the world of spint And this sentiment is 
repeated in the Shdyast-ld-Shdyast as well as in the Ddtas- 
taii-i-Dlnik 

‘'Agam, you read in the Zend-i-Vbhuman Vasht, Chapter 
III, that Sraosha is sent with Nairyosaiigh as a messenger«to 
Iran with a note to Dastur Peshotan at the court of King ‘ 
Visht^p to propagate the religion far and vnde in the world. 
You know that Natrybsangh denotes "manly utterance”, 

" manly precept ” or "manly counsel” The association of 
Natryosangh with Sraosha, as in the present instance, Avbuld 
be difficult to explain, if the latter represented "obedience 
But if you take Sraosha to be “knowledge” or "inspiration”, 
you arnve at the proper significance of th,e passage which 
says that manly counsel and mspiration came to Dastirr 
Peshotan and advised him to promulgate the religion in the 
world at large. 
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I hatT fl?frulr caUed }(mr»attco(ia) co the pa< jpe {n ihe 
Hthtr \ asht vhcre Spffci^io k terrrittJted A.«; a ccnfrrte of 
Uif^ru 4 eI f?tfffrfiu m iretjrc ooi to tvTtnc-doeri, 

In ibe Pahhn Iilmtorc you are conlmnalljr fo’d lhal on the 
foorfa day aflcf death Mir/ini trn3h< Ihe cood and had 
deed' of errry man and pa' judgment there and then 
^ou find tnroa ri-O' n.'M<tirc M»/hnt In ihe rrcrl and oro 
of them l< Sraoiha \\*hal help coold obedience be expected 
to ci\e In the eourt'fnanial of Ihe aj^ntual jndpe ? Sraothfr 
evidently doe' not rrprcieni obedience In lhr<e Pahlaxi text* 
ubere be is a«oeia{eJ iMth *fi/Aro In the tfial of men on the 
ludrmen! day Flat It I» the fonction of Srnnihfl to rnthcr h> 
br< Lnowlcdpe all the facts nnd circumsianrr^ relalim: to 
eachcae Thus ihli famdar fcprttentation of the Pahlava 
tmterx a3»o sopports my imeipretation of Ihe term 

Perhaps you expect me to offer some reasons why in 
PaUaxT hierature Srttotha Is deemed to be the protector of 
the Mol' of men for three days after death and wh> special 
pra>ersare customarily addres ed to *»roMho dunuR these 
three days, ^ou liaxe teen how In the \dxh/tho 

^a 2 ad if painted as enahlinc men by nlphl and by day to 
meet an) and exer) difTieulty that mlcbtanse and partlcolarly 
the* danpert and difneullies of nlfiht Thh Idea which has a 
figrrative risnlficanee as I pointed out to >‘ou when I was 
examming the ^ mhl In iMal! Is uoderttood In Iti literal 
meaning b> the Pahlaxi wntert who construe the abstract 
idea of knowledge expressed by Smoj/ia In the Axestan 
literature as an angel presiding o\*er knowledge And the) 
stretch the Idea of the protection a0brdcd to men bj Ihe angel 
during mght und during sleep and extend It to the souls of the 
dead which are brJlexTd to remain in this world for three da)8 
after death That Is the reason why special ceremonies are 
performed In honour of SraotJia for three days after the death 
of a 2kiToastrian And the reason alto why usually the SrflsA 
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Yasht IS recited at night is that Siaosha affords protection for 
the night As if the help of Sraosha was not obtainable 
every moment i If you read the te\t carefully , will find 
that the help of the Ya7ad is to be had at all hours and m all 
moments of difficulty. ^But^ as 1 ha\fc just said, the special 
emphasis laid on the protection afforded by Sraosha during 
night IS first misunderstood and misapplied, and then the idea 
is carried forward by an effort of the imagination and made 
applicable to the souls of the dead. 

On the last occasion I said that Yazads and Amshfispends 

in the Avesta are not to be reckoned as personalities or as 

angels presiding over some particular function as assistants of 

Ahura Mazda You will, I bchc\e, grant that whether you 

take Smos/ia as “obedience” or as “knowledge”, there is 

no ground foi imagining that Siaosha is an angel, at least 

from the description you have of the Yazad in the Avesta 

The Pahlavi writers have, to be sure, taken Sraosha as an 

angel. But that is, as I remarked on the last occasion, the 

result of the habit of those authors to objectivise the teacliings 

of the Avesta Hence they attribute an individuality and 

living personality to even mere abstractions 
$ 

Knowledge plays an important part in human life, and the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake is being daily recom- 
mended to you. It IS therefore not only meet and proper, but 
very desirable to know what ideas your ancestors of the old 
old times held about knowledge and the cultivation and search 
of knowledge. You see how they considered knowledge to be 
the key for the mastery of the universe. You also see tliat they 
held very definite ideas about the infinite mass of knowledge 
which they said is such that the more you acquire it, the more 
you understand how little your store of wisdom is Hence 
their daily prayer to Ahura Mazda was “ Give us knowledge, 
saeacitv, Quickness of toneue. holiness of soul, a enod memnrv. 
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and then the undentandiog <hat goeth on growing, and that 
undentanding which cometh not from learning *' 

^ou set JO this pra>er tbo idea that it Is not enoogb to 
ha\e a sraittenng of ideas communicaled to yon by other*, 
bnf that you should oUa bring out your own meditation 
thoughts which no Jeanuog can impart to >t)iL It points out 
to you m fact, the difference betw ecn knowledge and wadom, 
and rec om mends you to be men of wisdom rather than men of 
knowledge. For os Cowper has said 

Knowledge dv.ells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom in rmnds attentiic to their own 
And again 

“ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so modi 
Wisdom is humble that be knows no more. 

The man of knowledge {* too much imbned with N-ain self 
aracat, whereas the wise man is always humble. I hope 
you wiU strive to have wisdom as your ideal and in a splnt 
of humflity strive to know what you can and yet remain 
consaous of how little after all you know or can possibly 
know 
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EXPOSITION REGARDING LOVE — OR M/THRA 

I am going to address you to-day on a subject which must 
be very familiar to you — the subject of love No system of 
religion can be considered to be complete if it fails to impress 
upon its followers some idea as to the sentiment of love the 
sentiment which is a part of his nature And no ethical code 
or ethical precepts could be complete without a definite 
pronouncement on this question The Christian religion is 
replete with ideas on this head, and it is a very familiar 
observation that the Ten Commandments of Moses are all 
based on the one commandment which enjoins you to love 
your neighbour as yourself, a commandment which teaches 
you, in other words, to adopt the golden rule of conduct to 
do unto others as you would that others should do unto you 
Thus this one commandment may well be substituted for all 
the rest For instance, if you loved your neighbour as your- 
self, you would not commit theft, you would not bear false 
testimony, and, similarly, with reference to the other com- 
mandments, you would not violate any of them, if only j^ou 
laid it down as a pohey that m your conduct with regard to • 
others, you would behave as you -wish those others to behave 
in their relations to you The idea of love is, m fact, at the 
foun^tion of all laws — human and divine. Like the teach- 
mgs of religion, which emphasize the equality and fraternity 
of man, the laws of states are also based on the pnnciple of 
mutuality, fellow -feehng, and love of man for man 

I believe it is necessary for me, before, I proceed any 
further, to give you some idea as to what I mean by love d 
am not going to give you anything like an exact definifaon of 
love, nor am I gomg to give you any moral and philosophical 
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lesfoni on kn*e All I wnth ib tay is {hat \ use the expres 
Eion in no norrovi. cense In usinR the nord I do not refer 
to an> ](da of courtihip or matnmon} or to the mutual 
kindly sentiment of parent and child or of husband and v.nfe. 
I rt^'er to that lo\e vfaich each indnldna) o^es to aH other 
men — the love v^hich emphotlecs the Idea of the equality and 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 

The study of Comparatis'c Theology has led icholArs to 
truce tbe sources of s-anous teachings of Cbnstjanit> and 
Judaism to the Zoroastnan system of religion which was 
Itself so complete as to lend many points of Importance to the 
reUgioui teachers of other limes and places- \ou may ^\•^th 
sreat conhdence then expect to find m that old old system 
of reBgton at least a tolerabl> clear and definite pronounce 
meat on this onK-ersally prcxtullng sentiment of Ionc, espo* 
ctaBy when you find the idea so strongly emphasized In all 
otb« religious s)‘s(ems of the world I propo^ to point out 
to you today with references to the Avestan texts that the 
ientanent of lo\'o in its best nnd noblest aspect \vns by no 
means unknown to the andeot Iranians who had assigned it a 
very exalted place m their ethical code And ns I ihall 
Immediately show that Idea has been represented bj f>UIIira 
tht Yazad 

• 

About iltihra and about what is known ns the Cult of 
IJlihra yon find more definite historical notes than abont any 
other Yomd named and spoken of in the Avestan books- 
The Achemenians who seem to have attached little Import 
once to the many Yaxads and Amshaspends of the old Irantan 
Scriptures retained at least the ideas about Sltlhra and you 
find an inscription at Sosa, which sbowB that Artnxenes 11 
^‘^hially inaugurated the worship of Anahtia and Mithra along 
vrfth that of Ahuru Mazda. Tbe inscription runs as follows * — 
Says Artaierxes, the great King the King of Kings, the 
King of the countries, the King of this earth, the son of King 
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Darius , Dariu^ was the son o7 King Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes 
was the son of Xerxes, Xerxes was thejson of King Danus, 
Darius was the son of Hystaspes, the Achaemeni^n. Darius, 
my ancestor, built this temple, and afterwards it was repaired 
by Artaxerxes, my grandfather By the help of Ahura I\'Iazda 
I placed Anahita and Mithra m this temple May Ahura 
Mazda, Anahita and Mithra protect me,” 

Here you see the apotheosis of Mithra and his mclusion 
as one of the trmity — as a God on a level with Ahura Mazda. 
There are very strong reasons to believe that the Achsemenian 
monarchs were by no means staunch Zoroastnans. And 
this httle mscnption which records the apotheosis of Mithra 
as a God in the temple of Ahura Mazda, may be taken as an 
argument in support of the statement I have just made about 
the rehgion of these monarchs 

The Cult of Mithi a had also spread in Assyria where you 
find the worship of the Goddess Mylitta which, according to 
Herodotus, was another name for Mithra, and you find the 
cult extending further to Babylon and Chaldea, whence it 
travelled on to Pontus and Cappadocia, and thence to Greece 
and Rome. You do not find any monuments which could 
^ve you some definite evidence about the way in which the 
worship of Mithra was earned on in Greece. But that 
Mithra was known to Greece is evidenced from the natoes 
,|tltthndates, Mithrobates, Mitranes and others which* are ‘ 
^ denved from the name In Rome, however, the cult was 
regularly estabhshed long before the Greeks came into direct 
contact with that city So early as m 90 A.D , you find the 
poet Statius refemng to Mithra in the Thebais, and there are 
some who believe that the worship of Mithras became known 
to the Romans through the Cilician priests who were captured 
by Pompey the Great about 70 B C Thet cult of Mithras 
was at first favoured by the lower classes, and it gradually 
spread upwards in all ranks of society It gained a footing in 
Rome under the Emperor Domitian who ruled between ^2 



and 96 A and was rcRuLirty cstflWiBhed by the Emperor 
Tra]an in abont 100 A D and nUo by Commodus about 190 
A D \a^ousbeiub(ul Rcnlptnrcswcrc cntfrai-ed to reprc 
tent iliihfij and ic\eral myiholoRJcal tlonct about the god 
becaSne current Regular certmon»c% wro also performed 
IQ honour of AR//ira, and these took the form of myttic nte® 
The myttenes were finallj abolished and prohibited m 378 
kac fldtcT the lime of the Emperor Constantine *ho embraced 
OmstUDity and introduced that religion ns the Stale Religion 
of the Empire, I need not here describe to you in anj detail 
the representations of the God ilfirhras In Itomc. 1 shall 
refer those who are interested tn the subject to a concise 
description of the same tn the EncytloPitdia Dritannicix 
Vol\M pp 530 331 and \o! X\\ p, 787 as also to the 
nany books and pamphlets dealing with the cult of Muhra 
This cult trawlled from Persia Assyria and Babylon not 
only to the West but it has been noticed to haie preituled 
la the Far East so far CN-eo os in Japan I am unable to 
give >oo any Idea as to the de^elopment of the cult m that 
country except that the mere fact of its having existed there 
« mentioDed in a short treabse of the Rev Joseph Edkins, 
BA. DD entitled The cariy spread of rchgiouB ideas, 
specially In the Far East "Vou read m different pages fn 
tl»s book the part which the T^oroasinan religion and Zoroaa 
trian ideas have taken m the fortnalioo of the religions of the 
East, especially those of China and Japan Regarding the 
cult of Uiihra the author says (p 25) i ” After Zoroaster’s 
age, at a time somewhere nenr seven hundred years before 
Cbnat the worship of Mithras spread to Japan 
I need not tell you that In India too, the worahip of SlHhrtx 
or iftim dates from very very old tunes. In the Rig Veda 
you continually find 3Ji/m and Varuw assodatod together 
os VerKfitf 4IRm a pair of gods to whom special worship 
*as, and Is jiaid, I may well say that the cult of iitihra 
one time nnlveraally prevailing in nil those dvflixed 
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nations of antiquity that eyer gave a thought to religious 
ideas. And it it not at all strange that that should be so, 
for Mithra represents pnmanly and essenually thi universally 
honoured sentiment of love — the love of men for all members 
of humanity. The expression may have received, — in fdct, it 
did receive, > various adaptations of meaning in course of 
time, but the imiversality of the principal idea connoted by 
the expression must have attracted the attention of all 
nations, and consequently they appear to have attached to it 
no little importance in their rehgious teaching There never 
was in Persia anything like the cult of Mithra in Avestan 
time , there was nothing hke the mystic rites which were m- 
augurated at Rome, and there were no mysteries connected 
with the Yazad, nor were statues and human representations 
pamted of him All these ideas were exobc and foreign, and 
were engrafted on the mam idea by foreigners who could not 
comprehend what Gibbon has called “ the philosophic simph- 
city of the Persian worship” As Herodotus has said 
(Bk I, 131) “ They, i e , the ancient Persians, have among 

them neither statues, temples nor altars , the use of which 
they censure as impious and a gross violation of reason, prob- 
ably because, in opposition to the Greeks, they do not 
believe that the gods partake of our human nature ” I would 
rather say that the Persians did not beheve in anything like 
a hierarchy of personal gods or Yazads at all , 

It IS often said about the cult of Mithra that it is anterior 
m point of time to Zarathushtra, and that it was revived 
again after the times of the prophet who suppressed the cult 
m favour of monotheism I am tempted to call this opmion 
a mere surmise There is nothing to show what the nature 
of the cult was m anaent Persia, or whethej: it at all existed 
before the time of the prophet There is nothmg to show 
that the prophet suppressed the cult, or any cult of a hke 
kind, and there is nothing to show that there was anything 
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Ukeactill with itsmylholoincal «s*OQatJCMis e\er s>BlemaUscd 
in Pcrria in regard to Mithra AlthooRb very remark 
ible pomtt fif similarity tuRRctt thcmscUes to oil students 
of Iranian and Indian literatures betireen (ho dcscnptions 
of tlTc Indian gods and the Perstas \iuads you find one 
difference which strikes out prominent!) WTicreas for the 
Indian mind nil abstract ideas had to be pereonified before 
It could grasp them and e\cn the gods were anthroponior 
phJsed, you find that the abstraction U retained in the A\ estn 
coloured at limes onlj by some figuraU\e language or some 
splendid Imager) As Ragozin observes ("Media” Story of the 
Natjoni Series p 66) ‘‘In the sober earnest minded sister 
race, VIS , the Persians the tendency was all the other wnj' — 
from anthropomorphism to Sfdntaal abstraction But then 
racumng to the question as to whether Milhra and the ado 
ration of tfil/iw were ante /oroaslnaa or not I feel that 
one cannot pronounce anything but a conjectural opinion on 
^ For In the Gnthas at anj rate there is no reference to 
iSifhra as a \azad But the uni\trBal sentiment of love 
which TS co^tU with the foundation of soaetj must haie 
existed both in and before the time of <^arathushtm and the 
Ideas connected with 3fi(/ira ns they ore represented for 
huUnce In the mtir Yatht must ba\'e been predominant 
™ the country for a long time. As I said m m> first lecture 
jivw^e bound to read the whole of the Aveatan texts to got 
a perfect system of religion Supposing you give up all 
other tejcts but the Gnthas os anauthontatl^■e you would 
have to come to the condnsioo that there is nothing bke 
Yoads m the ^Toroostrlan religious system. It would be 
rather strange and dilHcult to miagine that oU the vast Utera 
ture on the Ynxads was the result of a later conceptloo and 
that the authors had no better •ourco to go upon than their 
own imaginalion for the beautiful pictures they have drawn 
of the Ya ra di in the Yashts. Tradition most have helped 
them a good deal And you may well expect that the tradi 
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tion regarding the sentiment o/love, which, I take it, is reflect- 
ed in the Avestan descnption of Mtthra, was received from 
the times of the prophet and possibfy from before his time 
The reason, however, why the assertion about the cult of 
Mtthra bemg pre-Zor«astnan is mamtamed, seems to fne to 
be this You find both the Aryan nations, the Indians and 
the Iranians giving great weight and importance to Mtthra, 
and the fact that at one time the Indo-Iramans formed one 
compact nation is brought forward to suggest that the cult of 
Mtthra dates back from the times when the Aryans m the 
West were yet undivided I say that the conclusion which 
you can draw under such circumstances as these is bound to be 
a conjectural one In India Mttra is always worshipped with 
Varuna (Gr Ouranos) as the sun-god, which Mtthra of the 
Avesta is certainly not, as I hope to satisfy you as I go on 
You find that in the sculptures at Rome and in the ideas of 
Mtthra which prevailed in Assyria and Babylon, Mtthra is 
represented as the sun-god You know also that the Mithraic 
cult was borrowed in later ages from Persia, or rather that it 
was an adaptation with certain modifications, of the praise of 
Mtthra in the Aveslan hterature You thus see that the idea 
of taking Mtthra as a sun-god is a later adaptation, and when 
you find Mttra in India worshipped as a sun-god, you may 
well take it that that worship is a later modification the 
respect paid to the personified Yazad Mtthra in the Avesta « 
One difficulty, however, would be suggested by those who 
assert that the Mithraic cult is pre-Zoroastrian, and that is 
the eiastence of and a reference to the worship of Mttra 
even in the oldest Veda, the Rtg Veda which is deemed by 
many scholars to be of the same age as, if not antenor to, 
the Gathas Now I do not propose to enter into this very 
controversial question as to the respective ^ages of the two 
literatures But I say this that a penny worth of fact is 
worth more than pounds worth of talk and speculation You 
can only speculate, of course, on certain grounds, as to the 
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tames in which these two wo^ were compiled or onginally 
wnttcn But hero you have one \-or> solid* fact — the fact 
that on idUa, which is dearlj proved to have provTiiled m 
btor ages — on idea nhich is osclearl) proNcd to lia\e been 
a kfter adaptation and modification erf the A\estan concept — 
18 found exactl> in the Rifi Veda In reference to Mitra It 
would be therefore very hazardous to como to hastj conclu 
sions on merely spccnlative grounds by assuming a remote 
antiquity for the Vedas and then tpcculatang about probabilr 
bes regarding the aouquit> of the Mithmic cult The 
subject about the probable date ts, indeed interesting to anti 
qnarions, but after all it Is not of any practical importance 
to you in finding out what really is the concept expressed by 
the tenuMitfiro \a the A\esta. I shall therefore immeduto 
ly pass on to the consideration of that questioo and ) shall 
eioauoe, m the first place, the et>'moIogy of tbo word 

The word is derived os all ticbolars agree from the 

root mit to meet I said that the word coonotes the idea 
of Artv Now ho%v can that idea be denved from the root 
meaning of the i\ord ? \\ hero^er men meei logother m the 
v-Tirld, there is a bond of union which proceeds from the 
sentiment which is natural and inmost in the hearts of all 
n^n — the senUmont of love. And hence tho term Mithra 
refpmng to this sentunent which is unuenaily exhibited 
by men connotes both the idea of nmon and of lave In 
fact tho term Mithra is often used in the hterol iense of 
nnvm also That, indeed is it* primary meaning and love 
ita secondary meaning but a meaning which Is directly derived 
from the rtxit meaning You will of course, fancy how opti 
nustio the people of those ages must have been how noble and 
magnanimoos a yiew of human nature they must have held, 
ia order to come to the conclusion that the most deep-rooted 
sentunent at the bottom of society is tho sentiment of union 
tho sentunent of fellow feeling tho sentiment of love In fact 
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the people of the time seemed have laid down love as a 
principal of hutnan conduct and a determining factor in 
human life For they immediately ascribe to Mtthra the 
characteristics of a law and a commandment. And thus 
Mtthra represents that igiost fundamental law which, as I^said 
in the beginning of my discourse, includes all the command- 
ments m itself, — the law that every man should love his 
neighbour as himself. But every law imphes a sanction 
— a power to enforce obedience to the law, and you find 
Mtthra described as possessing that power and that force 
Mtthra is thus not only love, it is not only the law of mutual 
love, but It IS also justice which is as strict as the principles 
of law which it admmisters are universal In the Pahlavi 
literature, at any rate, the only idea that you find attnbuted 
to Mtthra is that of justice, for you find contmually Mttrb 
referred to as a judge watching the deeds of men, weighing 
them in a very sensitive balance, and passing judgment with 
great discrimination There is yet one other sense in which 
you find the word Mtthra used in the Avesta, and that is also 
traceable to the root-meaning of the word Mtthra represents 
the idea of a co«f j crcf Now you know that a contract is a 
legal relation brought about by two or more persons affecting 
certain of their rights by mutual consent A contract thus 
requires a meetmg, a union of the will or a consensus, ,as 
lawryers wiU caU it, of two or more persons, with reference , 
to some one definite object, and the relation brought about 
by this meeting of the will is also termed Mtthra Posssibly, 
however, the meaning of contract is derived from the idea of 
law Mtthra which origmally represents the moral 
law of mutuality assumes gradually the meaning of law tn 
general The only civd legal relations of any importance 
which you can expect to find m older times would be contrac- 

C 

tual relations between parties entering mto bargams, etc Agd 
Mtthra may thus have come to be used to denote, among 
other things, this contractual relation. It is needless to say 
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that jnst as lUthra has the power of legal Banchon to enforce 
the law ir^geaeral, it*alsQ has the power or legal sanction to 
enforce every particular contractual relation A breach of 
contract is thus an offence agamrt Rtthra The law enforces 
contracts m order to carry out the just hope m men that 
what they are reasonably led to expect shall come to pass m 
other words, that what a man has agreed to do, shall bo done. 
Truihfulmst and ftdaiUp ore thus essential for the perform 
ance of the promises which the contmctmg parties give one 
another And SItthra also represents the ideas of tmth and 
fidHtty and is represented as the constant and tmcompromis 
mg opponent of ho perfidy and treachery which are represent 
od as the druja the permanent adveriary of ll*thrct Jnshco 
ought to be pcmtrful t e capable of enforcmg its decrees 
and you find Rtthra represented as powerful and ever victon 
ous over the druja A judge most be cognisant of all the facts 
relating to each case tried, and justice must be blmd or impar 
tiaL And you find Mdhra represented as all Beeuig and 
watchful and all knowing with the 1 000 ears and the 10 000 
eyes, and the 1 000 mtelligences with which he is graced, and 
you are told that the darts of Mtthm are bonnd to fall with 
out missing their mark on all those who err against the law 

^Vhlle exammmg the sigmficanco of the word JI»/Ara with 
its Venous ramifications, 1 have m passing just foreshadowed 
the description of Mtthra as you find It pictured in vanous 
passages m the Avesto, and especially in the Idxhtr Yashf 
Before examining the adnurablo picture as it is drawn m the 
several passages individually I should like first to pomt out 
what ihthra certainly does not represent, and yet is said 
commonly to represent. As I said before, Mttbra is delmented 
as the sxm-god In Vedic Uteraturo and that was the idea at 
the bottom of the Mithraic cult in Rome and id Assyria. And 
you often find Avestan scholars maintaining that Altthra 
represents the sun " or the " light or the “ twilight 
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But I fail to see any justifidition for this opinion in the 
Avestan texts. You are unable to tiac? that idea^to the root 
meaning of the word, and you are unable to fit m that idea in 
by far the greater part of the Avestan delineation of Mt^hra 
The idea of “ light ” is evidently imported into the Avesta from 
the ideas about Mtthra prevailing amongst other nations who 
have depicted Mtthra as the sun-god, ideas which have partly 
been adopted also by Pahlavi writers who consider Mtthra as 
the hamkdr or “ associate ” of the sun, hvare khshaeta m the 
Avesta, and regard the name as a symbolism for “light”, 
Mtthra is represented in the Avesta as “ universah and 
all-abidmg, and eternal”, and it is very likely that the sun 
which shines universally over the world and is ever-present 
and eternal, may have been understood by the Pahlavi writers 
to be Mtthra, m the same way as the different nations of the 
world who so mterpreted the term, long before the time when 
the Pahlavi writers published their redactions and commenta- 
ries of the Avestan texts 

I shall now place before you the detailed picture of Mtthra 
from the texts Before I come to the special picture, full of 
the choicest expressions in the language which you find in the 
Mthtr Yasht, I shall examine other portions of the Avesta 
where Mtthra is spoken about. In the Vendtddd, XIX, ^7, 
et seq , m answer to a query of Zarathushtra, Ahura Mazda is 
represented to say that the souls of the dead are tried on the 
dawn of the fourth day, “ after Mtthra places himself on the 
tops of mountams with pure splendour, and the sun nses 
Now I am unable to explain clearly what is intended by this 
statement that Mtthra comes up on the tops of mountains , but 
clearly Mtthra is not the sun, because you here find it express- 
ly stated that Mtthra comes up and the sin rises. Mtthra 
and the sun, therefore, must be two distinct things Probably 
Mtthra denotes here the idea of fight, which, you may take it, 
is certainly an exceptional use of the wprd m the Avpsta 
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The fourth Forward of the Vendtdad cqptamBn \ar> de 
tailed aaount of the Ijw of cootmcts and the penalties for the 
breach of contractSt and >ou also find there an equally dotxuled 
accijmit of the puntshmonts inflicted for otfcnces against 
the body of others rangioff from*n5aaalt and battery to 
manslaughter and murdet I belie^'e most of >ou ore 
very famiUar with this chapter of the Vendidad whore you 
find the lavv of contracts and the law of crimes thus 
partially codified. However I should hke to make a fea 
observations on this head. You notice that the ditTercnt knnds 
of contracts are named, but they arc not well defined or 
described. Tor instance it must ever rtmaiu a matter for 
con;ecturB as to whether what is calle<I the man>contract ii 
a contract for the ptrrehose of a slave, or a contract of sendee 
or a contract relatmg to marital relations, e g the promise of 
marriage. Then >oq notice how the idea of Mtthra which is 
here cleady limited to contracts is immediatel) extended and 
Sltthra IS supposed to hnv'o the power to enforce cootracts as 
well os to miliet penalties for their breach. You also notice 
how this idea is further extended, and Ihthra is represented 
as inflicting punishments also for cnminil offences. In 
passing I should hke to note also that this picture leads us to 
the conclusion that the penalties for civil and criminal 
dtilmqoencics in the times of the Veiididad were of the same 
character Bnt I should particularly Hke to draw your 
attentxin to the way in which the chapter begins showing the 
definite idea about the obiigaiiont and duties which were 
enforced m those times under legal sanction You are told 
that, if a man who owed an obligation to another failed to 
fulfil his obhgation to that ocher he was to be considered as 
having committed an offence against Mtthra This is the 
keynote of the whole chapter for It defines what is a breach 
if contract. It gives you the reason why contracts are 
enforced. Contracts create «a obligation on the part of one 
or other of the contracting partiee or on both, and that 
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obligation musb be fulfilled iThis \new is entirely in keeping 
with the view of modern writers on Jpnspruden^, who hold 
entirely an identical opinion about contracts You may well 
admire the clear-sightedness of the Avestan legislators^ who 
had such definite idea's of contract law in those crude old 
times, long long before the Institutes of Justmian were 
compiled 

In Yasna I, 11, you find an invocation of “Ahura and 
Mitlira, both great, and impenshable and pure ”, and this idea 
is repeated on several occasions in the work The association 
of “ Ahura and Mithra ” suggests a companson with the 
Varuna-Mitra of the Vedas. 1 believe the Avestan idea of 
Mithra as expressed here shows that it is a pnnciple which is 
exalted and eternal and holy, having something of the chvme, 
as it were, in it. The pnnciple of mutual love is such a noble 
sentiment — eternal, and founded on piety in the most hteral 
sense of the term 

In the Beherdm Yasht, sec 47, you are told that 
Verethraghna, t e., the “ smiting victory ”, smites with sickness 
and death those who offend against Mithia The idea is that 
the promise -breaker and the man who offends the prime law 
of mankind is bound to be distressed and defeated m the . 
world. 

In the Ashi Yasht, sec 16, MtfZim is represented as ihe 
brother, t e , the assoaate of Asia which represents the best 
acquisitions of wisdom and justice and upnghtnfess You 
thus see that the law which Mithra represents is associated 
with the sentiments of wisdom, and justice, and righteousness. 
And in the same Yasht, sec 2, you are told that whoso 
adores Asia, adores Mithra To adore wisdom and justice 
and righteousness, then, is to adore Mithra ar the law You 
may take it, then, that Mithra is the law, the observance o^ 
which is like following the path of wisdom and justice and 
nghteousness, 
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tn the ZantySd \(nht see. 35 you ore told that the 
kharetta or clory foil ofT from Jamshtd^ and \rrs first picked op 
by Mtlhrojn Now what is the Idea contamed m this sentence ? 
Tradition has It that tbo fall of Jnrashid caime from the time 
he began to consider himself aboi-o the leiTl of humanity and 
that then be lost all his glory \nd here > on are told that 
when it first fell off it came to 3f(//im I said In the beginning 
of my discourse to da> that the love v, bich asserts is the 

sentiment which proclaims the equably and brotherhood of 
man on earth And here jou are told that when Jnmshid 
scoffed at the idea of the equality of tnanJond and daimod 
divine honours for himself 3fi//iro took away his glory i 
the law asserted itself and hU self>coQcait met with the 
punishment it deserved. In the same passage yon am also 
tdd that llUhra is the most glonoui of all \azads and the 
king of all coontnes. Tbts refers as I said before, to the 
univefBal predominance of the sentiment of lovo os a law 
In the T/rin t ZariHitht sec. 6 >’ou find the benediction 
of the prophet to King Visbtasp " May you be as sharp as 
Mithra-^ Sharpness is the characteristic of law and justice 
As 1 pioioted out before you continually find it mentioned 
that the justice of cannot be deceived, possessing as 

Hiikra does, 1 000 ears, 10 000 e>e8 1 000 intelligences, etc. 

• 

I shallnowpassontotheJfiZiir Vas//Mtsclf The mtroduc 
tion itself speaks of the onmipresence of the law which is 
represented as the lord of wide pastures, and of the infalii 
biHty of its juBtxie which Is pointed out in its 1 000 ears and 
10 000 eyes and it u also painted as renowned thna pointing 
to its nmveraal acceptance by all men as a guide for their 
conduct 

The first section says that the law is a creation of AhurH 
h^azdo, and i-Hfit it has been created in order that it may be 
honoured and respected by thewodd,a8 much as He Himself 
for it deservee honour In other words, hero you have the en 
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joxnment to love all mankind in* the same way as you love God 
Then you are warned agamst breaking your contracts, even 
those entered into with the wicked, fo/ these haiC as great a 
right to the protection of the law and the maintenance of their 
rights, as the virtuous, ^or all are equal in the eyes of the^law 
Whoso fulfils his obligations and does not commit infidelity, 
finds his path in life easy to tread and acqmres other benefits 
besides Therefore is Mtfhra praised, because he bestows a 
peaceful residence, full of joy and contentment to men , t e , 
those who follow the law live happy and contented Mtthia 
brings protection, joy, rejoicing, victory, good grace and 
purity The majesty and reverence of the law are represented 
by the epithets strong and awe-mspirmg, infallible and un- 
deceivable which are applied to Mtthra 

Law and justice emphasize the domain of truth , they 
are nicely set and arranged , they are majestic , they take an 
account of things far and wide , they deal with those who 
come under their clutches with a bold hand , and there is per- 
fect impartiality without any wmkmg Such is the picture 
you get in the second section Whosoever conscientiously 
cultivates the love of Mtthra, t e., respects the laws, always 
thrives in the world, and the supremacy of wisdom is his 

According to the third section, the genuine follower of the 
law has nothing to fear from tormentors , his foes are over- 
powered, and his adversanes brought to book, for the law is , 
sure to assert itself 

The fourth section says that Mtthra is a spintual Yazad 
appearmg above the tops of the highest mountains even before 
the sun This has led many scholars to consider Mtthra as the 
twilight which precedes the sun But, I believe, this very 
sentence shows that that view is not quite sound Light is one 
of the impalpable phenomena of nature, but ^et it is a natural 
phenomenon Here, however, you are told that Mtthra i^a 
spiritual Yazad, showmg clearly that it represents some non- 
natural phenomenon If you read in the section further, you 
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8& better what Is intended, ^ou axe told that ililhra comes 

• 

over the heights and descends therefrom to where deeds of 
chanty ar^ done saebasthe slnkmg of wells, the digging o 
canals and the bonding of water tanks. These acts are the 
resWt of the lo\-e which man owes to tyan And Mithra which 
represeots this love is e\'cr present there \oa ore also told 
that the man who practises chanty and gives alau to the 
needy with a pious and noble motive will find himself e"er 
prosperous nod tnumphant o\*er dlflicnldes 

The fifth section says that the law Is iroparttalJy admlatster 
ed for all men la all ranks of society whatever their status 
may be and Jnitice will be dealt out to the highest id the Land 
os to the lowest Those who ore ofleaderi against the law 
are e\*er diffident of gaming success in their enl designs. They » 
get confonoded and miss their aim because they ore u-orlaag 
against the natural law for all sorts of difficulties meet them 
in thetr way 

The sixth section says that the man who li lawmbding has 
DO tronbles to oppress him bat that the breakere of tho law 
ore ever affected by terror to their hearts and the sting of 
conscience so confounds them that, as it were, their feet 
become clogged tberr eyes fail to perceive, and their ears 
cannot listen. Where, howe\er flie protection of the law Is, 
tl^re the most complicated schemes of the wicked con do no 
bapn. 

The seventh section says that there Is n resulting profit for 
those who are law-abiding. Those who are godless are always 
following odd adoptmg crooked mays and means, for the stem 
law of nature cannot allow them any scope for work in n 
straight m an n er They will never receive deliberate assist 
once or protection at the hands of the law 
The eighth soc^on says that where there is mutual love and 
fellowfeoling m a family there Is- peace and happiness bnt 
that where love i* wanting whole families are ruined. The 
law is uncompromising and will work uncompromisingly for 
u 
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all It Will be the best for the, good and the worst for the evil 

ones m the coniieqences of actions. In fact, the law is the 

lord of peace and discord for all regiohs. Practi6e love and 
true charity, and you win renown not only for yourself, but 
for your house and youf country also You acquire the lang- 

dom of happiness and strength of mind, you acquire glory 

and a good name, your soul remains pure and sanctified, 
the greatness and knowledge of holiness is yours. 

The ninth section says that the law requires you to fhlfil 
your obhgations, to pay off your debts, and that the true 
lover desires guests in his house It also says that the man 
who fights for the love of his country, is sure to succeed. 
Horrible are the dwelhngs of the liars and the perfidious. 
Homble is the condition of their property Their intentions 
are never carried out. They invariably miss their mark. 
They may use the lance and the javelin, and the sword and 
the club with any amount of labour spent in pomting and 
handhng them , — they will fail to hit their mark, for the law 
will assert itself, and foil their aim. Their conscience is 
sure to sting, and the fear of justice overtaking them 
continually belabours their minds, and their hearts are full of 
terror. They fall down before the majesty of the law, 
however large their numbers may be , they will fall by the 
hundreds and the thousands and the tens of thousands ^d 
the millions. 

In the tenth section you are told that the dominion of the 
law of love extends as wide as the whole earth, that the 
sentiment of love is magnanimous, exalted and full of liberality. 
The universal law is ever present, and m all places, watching 
in front and from behind, and unerring in its vision. 

The eleventh section again repeats the idea mentioned 
before, that the violator of the law cannot get on well, for 
his feet and eyes and ears fail to work, as he is quite < con- 
founded, and ever in fear of meeting his doom at the hands 
of justice. 
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Tholvrelfth eecdon represents Mtthra as ser^ted on the highest 
oftbohigh mountains, Toshing peace and goodwill to all 
men talung a coraprehensue survey of the whole world. 
From that noble and exalted position hUthm comes down 
witfi all his might to baflio the designs of the evil schemer 
whom he watches from on high Here too 5Iithm e\ndcnlly 
represents the splendour and malesty of law ond jualico which 
are sure to find oat the truth 

Id the thirteenth section (ihthra is represented as com 
plaining to Ahum Maeda that although bo protects all 
creatures, and rules over them ho is not cherished and 
respected though if they did so, they would got the best 
reward for their act What else Is this but an appeal to men 
to bo reasonable in their conduct to loin} their neighbours and 
to bo osefd to tb«n for thereby Iboy gam the best reward 
and happiness m life ? 

For Miihra Is as the next section cays, the dispenser of 
gifts and blessings. He does no harm to the booeet and In 
dustnous peasant who is protected against the wrong doing of 
the malidoQS. 

In the liftceoth section the idea of the law Is extended to all 
nature — to the waters and \'egebitic'o who obey the law of 
nature and worh on unemDgly You are then toW that per 
ficUous rogues and traitors are moral cowurds. They have no 
coorage in their boarts, and they loso all their strength of 
mind 

In the sixteenth section yon learn that Mithm also dispenses 
justice according to the good law which la universally predo- 
minno L You are also told that to the man who is imbued 
with the nghtoous sentiment of love and follow feelmg for 
others, comes the beat bounty and the noblest nches. He la 
capable of self-defence and the kingly majesty is hia By the 
noble example ho sets to others, he gathers together a hpnH of 
faithful followers and obsorverB of the Mordayasman law 

The seventeenth section paints EItJhra as wicldmg the rod 
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of authority and ^turning the wheel of fate The chariot in 
which he drives follows straight the pat;h of the Igw of the 
Mazdayasnian religion, and as he passes along in that chariot 
with all his might and majesty, he strikes deep-rooted t^or 
into the hearts of the dacvas who wish they did not fall into 
the clutches of the law. But Mtthra sees with his 10,000 
eyes, and learns everything with his omnisaence* Nothing, 
indeed, can elude the working of divine justice which is sym- 
bolised by Mtthra. 

The eighteenth section speaks further of the fasces of 
authority which accompany Mtthra, somewhat in the same 
way as you find JiisttUa armed with a sword in classical 
mythology There is, in front, the most powerful boar that 
carries everything before him, that destroys evil root and 
branch in the world until no vestige of it is left any more 
The nineteenth section says that honesty is the best policy, 
that honest and fair dealings mvanably carry their own reward 
with them, and hence it is that men cherish and cultivate 
illtf/t; a who represents this law of honest, fair and square 
dealings, and who, without exception, bnngs good in his tram 
The twentieth section says that where the law of love is 
respected and cherished, there fairness receives hospitality, 
I. e , there you can expect honesty and integnty to prevail 
The faithful are always protected, and so also the diligeht 
work honestly and loyally * 

The twenty-first section repeats the praise of the might and 
majesty of law and justice with its thousandfold power and 
vision and heanng and intelligence, which are all unerring in 
their judgment 

The twenty-second section says that people in authority, and 
rulers, however small or large their jurisdiction may be — all, 
wthout exception, need the aid of the law for* the maintenance 
of their power and influence , and not only the rulers, but also 
the ruled have the need of the law for their protection and for 
equality of rights and privileges. Even animals need the 
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prolectron of the Uw ^VItncl5 for mslanccj the cow that Is 
maltrcatct^^by the crupl master and who raises an appeal and 
cncB for the protection of the law, asking for some kind master 
whij should lead her to her stalls. And wboov-cr asks for the 
protection of the la^, whoever needs^t will get it, for the law 
divine is enfaiUng and indefatigable. 

fJtlhra a the Zaoiar, the leader of all refigtons obscn-ances 
says section 23 The idea meant to be expressed is that law 
nod the observance of the law, which are symbdified in Htthra 
are at the foundation of religion The doings and &a>*ings 
which conform to the law are most gratifjing to Ahura 
Marda and to the Amshaspends who praise them. The law 
not only directs the conduct of the worlds creatures but It 
has also been armed with the power of enforang its dictates 
The law wfll assert Itself on all occasions and the dishonest 
will be chastised and corrected 

Section 24 says that Mtlhra predomiaales ov'tr all the broad 
expanse of the world at both its ends He wields a dnbof 
authority, at the very sight of which all that is evil takes 
higbt Vlolenco and laziness and all iices ore struck with 
terror for they are afnud of the stroke of justice which is a 
stem dispenser of pumshment to them. 

Section 25 says that over ail Ibe wide expanse of the mu' 
\%rBe Slithra passes in a tniiraphant march. There is fall 
knowledge about him on one eide “fairness snpports him 
on the other And not only are the individuals who violate 
the law brought to book but o\-cn whole nauons are rumod 
when they lose tight of nghteousness and when anarchy is 
allowed to prevalL 

Section 26 says that Rliihra is the ruler and overseer of all 
living nature to whom ho directs the law 

Section 27 sayt that all the worid la under the away of 
MUhra from India in the East to the plains of Ranghaon the 
Weat The unrighteous man often unaginet that his evil 
projects will not bo discovered and that he will triumph over 
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of authoiity and ^turning the wheel of fate. The chariot in 
which he drives follows straight the pa^h of the Igw of the 
Mazdayasnian religion, and as he passes along In that chariot 
with all his might and majesty, he strikes deep-rooted t^tror 
into the hearts of the daevas who wish they did not fall into 
the clutches of the law. But Miihra sees with his 10,000 
eyes, and learns everything with his omniscience* Nothing, 
indeed, can elude the working of divine justice which is sym- 
bolised by Miihra 

The eighteenth section speaks further of the fasces of 
authority which accompany Miihra, somewhat in the same 
way as you find Justitia armed with a sword in classical 
mythology. There is, in front, the most powerful boar that 
carries everything before him, that destroys evil root and 
branch in the world until no vestige of it is left any more 
The nineteenth section says that honesty is the best policy, 
that honest and fair dealings mvanably carry their own reward 
with them, and hence it is that men chensh and cultivate 
Miihra who represents this law of honest, fair and square 
dealings, and who, without exception, brings good in his tram 
The twentieth section says that where the law of love is 
respected and cherished, there fairness receives hospitality, 
i, e , there you can expect honesty and integrity to prevail 
The faithful are always protected, and so also the diligeht 
work honestly and loyally ‘ 

The twenty-first section repeats the praise of the might and 
majesty of law and justice with its thousandfold power and 
vision and heanng and intelligence, which are all unerring in 
their judgment 

The twenty-second section says that people in authority, and 
rulers, however small or large their jurisdiction may be — alf, 
"Without e^tception, need the aid of the law for* the maintenance 
of their power and influence, and not only the rulers, but also 
the ruled have the need of the law for their protection and for 
equality of rights and privileges. Even animals need the 
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protcclioq of Ihc WitneJs for instAiicc^ !he cow th-il i5 
mallrcalw^by the cnapl masler, «nd T.horai'CS nn nppeal and 
cncs for the proleclion of the law avUinj; for tome hind mailer 
wh<^ ihoold lead her to her tialls And whoextr ashs for Uio 
proleclion of the la 1 ^» whoever netdsit will rcI It for the bw 
dinne i» nnfaifirR and indefatigable 

Vi/hm IS the Zaotar, the leader of all reliRicu'; ob'crv-ances 
says section 23 The Idea meant to be expmsed t» that law 
andtheobscrv-anccof the Law, which nrosjroboliPcd In ^Itlbru 
ore at the fotmdailon of rchfpon The doioRS and sayinR* 
which conform to the Law are most RraiifylnR to Ahura 
Majda and to the AmsKaspeods who praise them. The Law 
not only directs the condoct of the world s creatures bat it 
has also been armed with the power of cnfordnR Its dictates 
The law will assert itself on all occasions and the dHhonest 
will be chastaed and corrected 

Section 24 sa)'sthat Ifil/im predominates over all the broad 
expu^of the world at both its ends Ho w-ields a dob of 
authority at the very sight of which all that Is evdl tales 
fliRht Violence and launcss ami nil vices arc struck with 
terror for they are afraid of the stroke of justice which b a 
stem dispenser of punishment to them. 

Section 25 says that over all the wide expanse of the unt* 
vtrsa iUlhra passes in a triumphant march There Is full 
knowledge about him on one side, fairness snpporls him 
on the other And not only are the indivldools who violate 
the law bronght to book but even whole naiions are ruined 
when they lose sight of righteousness and when anarchy Is 
allowed to provalL 

Section 26 says that bUthra b the ruler and overseer of all 
living nature to whom ho directs the law 

Section 27 says that all the world Is under the sway of 
SUtlira from India in the East to the plains of Ranghaon the 
West The unrighteous man often imagines that hb evil 
projects will not be dbcovored and that ho wiU tnumph over 
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JShthra. But he IS grossly mistaken For, even if he were 
to thmk and speak and do evil with a strength, one hundred 
times that of an ordinary man, he cannot surpass the^good 
thought and word and deed of Mttlira He cannot surpass 
the dexterity and intelligence of Mttlira with his gigantic 
power of vision and with his indescribable power of^hearmg 
and intelligence. Those who violate the natural laws are 
consigned to illness and death, their strength faijs within them, 
and the punishment and repentance for their sins comes too 
soon to be avoided, at the hands of Mttlira whose commands 
are no sooner uttered than they are earned out 

Section 28 says that Mtthra wears a mighty helmet and a 
coat'of-mail and is armed with a fierce dagger. The ways of 
law and justice are manifest to aU The mere nnging of the 
chains of his armoury, the mere flashing of the dagger, the 
mere tramp of the hoofs of Mtthra's horses, are enough to 
overpower evil 

Then you have in Section 29 a beautiful representation of 
the degree of mutual love in friends, co-workers, joint officia- 
tors of ceremonies, co-pupils, master and pupil, parents-in- 
law and children-in-law> brethren, father and son, fellow- 
countrymen and co-rehgionists It is cunous to note that the 
bond of love is said to be greatest in co-rehgionists, and next 
to that in fellow-countrymen The religious and reverenti&l 
love of God and the love of the country or patriotism thus 
come out prominently as the most cherished sentiments of 
the time 

Section 30 says that love is the moving force in all men, 
that love uplifts their drooping spirits Then you are told of 
the way in which MttJiia or “love’’ oi the “law” is to be 
cultivated And, as in all parts of the Ayesta, you here find 
the enjoinment first to wash the body and get rid of all 
material impurity in order to be prepared for the practice of 
the best intellectual and moral virtues 

Section 31 says that the law is immortal and imperishable, 
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and ffives you again a boai}tiful picture of the might and 
majesty and subhmity of the law with its mightj pomp and 
pamphenlilui — the fine horses* and the boar that carries all 
before him the arrow and the mace the lance and the javehn 
tht?Bword and the club with qU whinh Mttlira ndes a tnum 
phant march through all the 80 \en regions of the earth 
bnngmg happiness and comfort to the loyal and law abiding 
and striking terror into the hearts of the evil oppressors and 
tormentors* as he passes along on his \'ictonon5 course 

Section 32 says that prospenty ever comes to the man who 
has fellow feeling and lo\e in bis heart for others. Practise 
acts of kmdness and lo\e, with pure and untainted moti\'es 
and yon are sure to do good and to succeed m >’onr noble 
effort But cloak >our hideous intentions m the garb of piet^ 
and chanty yon will curae your own self for having tned the 
act If you practise chanty only to show off yoor greatness 
and pnde and egobsm you will not long thrive yon will not 
acquire true reputntioi and glory 

Section 33 says that Siitfira has no equal in his dlstmctiOD 
in his might and exalted greatness. His victory Is coupled 
with majesty ho is the mightiest of the mighty the most 
intelligent of the intelligent all knowing and unemng 

Section 34 says that the hght of the law shines like 
“^tiJUnya, the brilliant Inmmary and the course which law 
and justice take* is guided by Ahoia Marda himself 

In the last section you have the beanbful summing np where 
the omnipresence and umveraahty of the law are omphasired 
For love and the pnndplo of love are over the regions and m 
the regions* towards the regions and above the regions 
undtmeuih the regions, before the regions and bchtnd the 
regions, “ Praise be to love and praise be to the Author and 
Bestower of thu^kind and noble sentiment, praise to the I-ord 
Matda Himself 1 

Such ia the picture, as you find it m the Mihtr Yatht^ point 
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ed in the most glowing colours, ^^nd sparkling with the most 
gorgeous imagery', of this divme gift m man, — the sentiment 
of love and fellow-feehng, the law of m'utuality, tEe eternal 
rule of right over might, the strict justice of the universe. Not 
all our vaunted civilization can improve upon the idesfj so 
chaste in its conception, so logical m its development, so touch- 
ing and attractive in the psychological accuracy of its con- 
clusions. 

Perhaps you would now like me to present to you the idea 
of Ehthia m the Pahlavi literature I do not think you expect 
to see the picture improved in any way In ray first lecture 
to you I pointed out that the Pahlavi writers do not appeal 
so much to your reason and your intuitive sense of gopd and 
evil, as to your sentiment. Instead of asking the people to 
follow the path of virtue, because virtue brmgs with it its own 
reward, and to shun vice, because of its own hideousness, the 
Pahlavi writers lead men to adopt a path of virtue by drawing 
glowing pictures of the happiness of a material heaven, and 
they equally exhort men to discard vice by drawing the ghast- 
ly picture of the gnm horrors of a material hell. Witness, for 
instance, what you read in the Arta Vlraf Namak. Certain 
deeds are good, not sc, but because the souls of those who 
practised such deeds went to heaven, and certain deeds a^e 
evil, because the souls of those who practised the like of tljose 
deeds, went to hell. That is the only logic of the teaching of 
the Aria Vlraf Namah It is ihe mandate of Ahura Mazda 
that men should walk on one path — the path of Asha — for 
all others are no paths. The Pahlavi writers thus worked upon 
the feelmgs of men by appealing to their sense of awe and 
fear, instead of exciting in them a sense of love for virtue as 
good in itself, and a horror for \nce as hideoug in itself. They 
only painted the consequences resulbng from the adoption of 
cither course of conduct, and made their readers continually 
fear the consequences. 
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CoDsIstontly ^th this thetr characteristic, the PahJa\T Tvnters 
paint The sentiments of onion and feikrw feeling 

the bond of Io\’o which ties men and men tbe universal lau of 
mo^uahty the prune precept and commandment of God which 
bids every individual lo\e his neighbour ns himself the 
essence of all morahty and ethics the prime motive and caiaa 
ca\aam of human acti\nty and division of labour — all these 
do not move the Pahlnvi wntera These sentiments find no 
place in their sj'stem of philosophy To them Mtihrxx Is not 
the embodiment of lo\e, not the law of mutuality pre\Tuling 
m the material world throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. No. To them Mtthra is an angel working m the other 
^^orid a stem judge who with the assistance of Srfish and 
mechanically weighs, after death the good and evil 
deeds done by men in Itfe in a very sensita\ e balance which 
he In his hand and solemnly pronoonces the stem 

decrees of fate. The Avestic hhthra is full of life and \igour 
fixates m you a warmth of enthusiasm draws you to itself 
like a magnet But the Mtthra of the Pahlavi hterature is a 
cold stem Lfeless being who strikes terror in >our bearti 
whom you dare not approach without proper guidance and 
when you do approach him you do so because you must 
There is a sentiment about the Avesbc hhthra and there is ft 
Sentiment also about the Pahlavi Mtthra But whereas the sen 
fament in the Avestic representation of Mtihra is that of love, 
the sentiment underlying Mtihra as be is depicted in the Pah 
lavi wntingB ifl that of awe and fear The remarkable 
dissimilanty in the philosophical ideas of the Avestan and 
Pahlavi wntera on a subject of thra character ought to be 
taken mto consideration by every student m judging the com 
parative \alno and importance of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
hteratures 

Beftxe I dose I should like to make a few observationa 
which suggest themselves to mo by the wav in connection 

U 
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With the subject mth which I am dealing to-day. I believe 
you Mill agree with me when 1 say that tbs list of th^ different 
names of the Zoroastrian months and days was prepared at 
some time much later than the Gathic age. But, at any r^te, 
the list was existmg in Pahlavi times The reason why I saj' 
so is this The names of days and months are often met with 
in tliat literature That this list existed even before the Pah- 
lavi writers composed their works is extremely probable Now, 
very likely, there was some scheme present m the mind of the 
unknown celebrity who assigned the order in which the months 
and days were arranged in the calendar, and if there really 
was such a scheme, I believe some attention must have been 
paid to the significance of Mtthra in assigning to it its place 
in the hst It seems to me that the pnmary significance of 
Mjthra was considered when Mtthra was placed as the six- 
teenth day m the month Mtthra signifies “ union”, and ~ 
how could that idea of union have been brought out better 
than by placing Mtthia exactly in the middle of the list of 
days leading the second half of the month, and thus uniting 
the second half of the month with the first? But the scheme, 

IS followed not only in naming the thirty days of the month, but 
also m naming the twelve months of the year Mthtr is the 
seventh month, and leads the second half of the year, just as 
it leads Ithe second half of the month I do not forget tha\, 
according to the contentions of Mr K R Cama and of sohie ‘ 
of those scholars who agree with him, Mthtt would not be 
the seventh month I have no intention of expressing any 
opinion on that burning and extremely controversial question 
as to which as the first month in the true Parsi Calendar But 
I believe the position of the month Mthtr where it is found, 
would be an argument against the contentious of that school. 

For even if yo|i look at the question from anbther standpoint, 
and, supposing you take it that the names of months are taken 
with reference !to the seasons, 1 believe the most fitting place 
to assign to thd month Mthtr would be as the seventh month 
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m the caleridar "iou knov^that the Jothn is re 

ported m >t>ur annals as ono to which the greatest Importance 
was attached it aos In fact the Jashu oi Jd^tis celebrated 
in Perm. Now jf ^ithir was the fe\enth month in the 
calendar with tho j'tar beginning mrfjpnng the time in which 
the Jaslin would fall would be in the second week of October 
a little after har\-est It would be about the same time as the 
Diwalt The occasion of the would alTord a \ory at 
tractive opportunity for striking fresh bargains and entering in 
to contracts for commodities for the opening season after the 
hxm*cst in the same waj about os the bargains which are 
struck on the Diicalt daj I do not suggest that the onnont 
Iranians were dealing m important contracts for forward deli 
^c^y or that they speculated m * futures but sliU there 
must have been new bargains struck for the openwg season 
after the harvest and some regular contracL^ must have been 
entered into \oa commonly read in history that m ancient 
times It w'as a practice in almost all parts of tlie wtirld to hold 
largo fairs on festive occasions at which fairs very import 
ant baiTgoins were struck Very Itkely fnirs were held in 
vanous parts of the country in Persia m connection watli the 
Mi/urtfaii festival and these were perhaps made the medium 
of striking important bargains and of entering into contracts 
^ou know that Mi/hra also represents contracts and it would 
n^t be a strange or absurd thing for mo to suggest that pro- 
bably the seventh month which according to the proper 
calculahoQ of the solar year, would foil m September October 
was named Alihir from the fact that it was the time for 
striking fresh borgams for the harvest season and for enter 
mg into new contracts for the purchase and sale of goods etc. 
I am unable to give anythmg like positive proofs in support 
of the suggestion I have made about the probable reason why 
the seventh month would quite properly deserve to bo named 
after SltJ/ira which among others represents contracts It is 
one 6f those subjects on which in the absence of proper and 
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, LECTURE iV 

A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE Datastan t Ihnik 

' • 

I have Eolected tha Datastan i OtHti m preference to 
other Pahlavi worlre for cnbcal coDsideration bocause it is the 
one work of some importance about which and about whose 
author you are able to obtain the best and quite authoritative 
mfonnation The age in which the author of the work hved 
his position and status in soaety hie eources of information 
the actual place in which he lived are all very defimtely 
known and you are thus m a bettor poabon to judge of the 
ments or dements of the woriu It is a commonplace of 
literary cnhasm to try to know as much as possible of the 
life and surroundmgB of an author m order better to com 
prehend the spint of his works and to form a cnucal estnnate 
thereon I shall follow that method of inquiry and shall 
hrst give a short account of the author of the text I propose 
to examine to day 

The introductory chapter of the Datastnn tells you that its 
author is one Manuschihar son of Yudan yim or Goshn jam 
as some Dastnra used to read the name You also read 
towards the end of the work that bo was a Rad of Pars and 
Kinnan and Farmadar of priests- Very hkely the title of 
rad is the same as that denoted by the Avestan word ratu 
the name given to the apintoal bead of a community as 
opposed to the ahu or temporal lord. And the word far 
niadar literally commander leads me to suppose that the 
holder of the rank was a duoctor general of priests in a 
provunco perhaps m a whole country somewhat like what the 
Father Superior of a province is among Roman Cathohes. 
Vou will see later on that Manuschihar actuUy possessed 
powers even to remove a Dastur from office if he saw 
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justifying reasons for the same. In what are known as the 
Epistles of Manuschihar you find the author designated by 
other titles as well He is an Aerpat and als?> Aerpat- 
khuddt, or priestly lordship He is also known as 
Peshupdt, i e , as it wfre, the “pillar of the faith’’ You 
also learn that his father who is twice referred to in the 
first of his Epistles as the “greatly learned leader of those 
of the good religion, the saintly Yudan-yim”, was a 
Dastur before him In one place the father is called the son 
of Shapuhr 

The age m which Manuschihar lived is made clear from 
the end of his third Epistle where you get this colophon 
“And this letter is wntten by me, m my own handwnbng, 
for the sake of the members of the good religion of the 
country of Iran becoming aware of the opinion, interpretation 
and appreciation of the teachings of the religion, of me, 
Manuschihar, sonof Yudan-yim, several copies of it have been 
completed in the month of the victorious Khordad, in the 
year 250 of Yazdagird ’’ From this you learn that the third 
Epistle was prepared in 250, anno Yazdezardi, i e , 881 
A D You get a date at the end of the first Epistle also, where 
you read that the letter is wntten on the day and the month 
of Spendarmad, but there the year is not mentioned, so that 
one cannot say with certainty what the date of that writii^g 
was Dr West maintains, and very likely he is correct, 
that the first Epistle must have been prepared on the day and 
month named, of the prewous year, i e , 249 A Y 

From the Epistles you also learn that Zadsparam was the 
younger brother of Manuschihar, for the former is also called 
“Son of Yudan-yim’’ in the heading of the first Epistle, and 
in the second Epistle, which is addressed by Manuschihar to 
Zadsparam, he distinctly alludes to the relationship between 
them as brothers The heading of the second Epistle is very 
clear, because it states that it is a letter prepared by Aerpat 
Manuschihar for his brother Aerpat Zadsparam Bven if 
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you suppose that the headmfi of the letter j3 a later addition 
you WOUI 4 have no r^son to challenge the fact of the relation 
ship betuoen the two correBpondents That 2^Bparam le 
thCj younger brother also appears from Chapter \ I 1 of the 
second Epistle, where you are told tiat Zadsparam considered 
his brother to be higher even than a father master leader 
ruler and high pnest and the authonty with which 
Manuschihar speaks in the Eptstlis his advisory and hortative 
tone all point him out as the elder of the two 

That the author appeared to have commanded the greatest 
respect and that he was perhaps the greatest living authonty 
on religious matters in those times, appears from the fact that 
all difficulbes on rebguDua matters are submitted to him for 
solution and from the fact that complaints on the religions 
ordmances, etc , are also addressed to him. The solution of the 
difficult questions of rehgiaa are contained in the Datasian 
and the settlement of a dispute which seems to have ansen 
between Zadsparam and his flock is contamed m the three 
Ei>xstle4 to which I have referred The DatasSan is more a 
didactic work m which instructions on vanous qneebons 19 given 
with reference to the individual qnesdoos propounded They 
are nice questions, mteresting to more inqmsitivo minds, but 
which do not seem to have created any stir for the moment 
for you find that the reply is given months after the questions 
a^o propoundetL You read m the mtroductory chapter that 
the letter embodying the questions distinctly stated that 
Mnnnschihar should take his own time to answer the ques- 
tions at bis leisure which the latter seems to have done for 
he does not commence to dictate his long reply until after 
twelve monthfl from the receipt of the latter You may 
therefore come to the concliuuon that they did not form the 
subject of a birmog controversy at the moment, requinng 
immediate solution But in the case of the subject dealt with 
m thy EptstUs it is just the other way There a complaint 
l» addressed to Manuschihar by the people of Sirkan against 
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a certain ordmancf of their priesl Zadsparam relating to cer- 
tain ceremonial purifications, and Maijuscliihar ijrites an 
answer immediately He prepares three letters One is ad- 
dressed to the complainants in which he gives them his qjvn 
opinions on the subject, '^ith the reasons for the same, citing 
authorities wherever necessary. He addresses a second 
letter to his brother Zadsparam m which he argues out the 
whole question again, and lastly he prepares an “ open letter ” 
in the form of a decree m which is published a counter- 
ordinance to what was issued by his brother The discussion 
of the subject appears to have induced a good deal of warmth 
in the people of the time, and therefore you can expect to find 
the feelings and sentiments of the author, his hkes and dis- 
likes, and his philosophical temperament better exhibited than 
in the Datasfaii where there is no personal interest or personal 
question involved 

I shall therefore invite your attention shortly to the way 
in which the contro\ ersial question is treated by Manuschihar 
in the Epistles It appears that Zadsparam had issued an 
ordinance by which the Barcslmuiu ceremony of purificabon 
after contact with the dead, was practically to be superseded 
and only a fifteenfold washing was to be substituted instead 
As may be expected, there is a clamour amongst the old 
orthodox people of the locality, and they immediately com- 
plained about this proposed innovation attempted by Zad- 
sparam to the elder brother who is the pesliupat or supreme 
high-pnestof the Faith. I do not propose to go into any detail 
over the whole of that controversial question which is treated 
m the Epistles, but I shall only point out the Ime of argument 
adopted by klanuschihar in order to get an idea about his 
sentiments He appears clearly to have been imbued with 
orthodox ideas, and he is a conservative m spirit For he 
says clearly that what has been laid down by more than one 
authoritj' ought not to be disturbed, unless it is clearly against 
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the teaching of the A\estiu In support •of his contention 
that the HarcMhuum tcrcmony with the ufo of the cow s urine 
should be retained and continued, he quotes a passage from 
thcjAvesta T\hich says that the sun moon and stars look djs 
contented]) on the roan deBIed by the dend, and that the 
purifier of such a defiled person pleases and gratifies them os 
also the fire v.Titer vegetation the animal kingdom the holy 
man and woman Ho also discusses the atatements of com 
roentators, especially Mediok mnh Afrng and SoshQn? and 
bosajs that that commentary which specially deals with the 
subject in question ought to bo followed unless there are 
any special reasons for acting otherwise and he condemns the 
method which he sa^'s bis brother has adopted of discussing 
the different statements of commentators from passages taken 
here and there, and of placing his own interpretation thereon 
He ejqiresses bis strong disapprov'nl against bis brother for 
his having alluded to onl) onetide of the opmions of the com 
mentators. He also 8a}8 that where the authonbes clash 
with one another the older authority it more worthy of res 
pect ond credit and ought geoerally to be followed He says 
that jou cnonot expect unanimity and exact accordance In all 
writers and commentators. Ho also says that old custome 
must be stnctly adhered to. In one passage he spectally 
tdlls his brother that it was improper on his port to have 
qu6ted the Avesta m the ordinance ho isiued, almost in the 
same way as we say the Devil quotes Scripture For he 
says it la not proper to argue on fanciful analogies from 
Avestan wntmgB and to say that a particular passage which 
has nothing to do with the subject at issue, throws light on the 
subject by an analogical waj of reasoning Manuschihar 
says that he him self follows the teachings contained in the Dtu 
by which I belithre, be means the original Avestan texts and 
the Bcntunents of the Dasturs and the Poiryitkactbas 

In rqy first lecture I dealt at some length on the rules of 
interpretation of the Avesta, and for dmwing inferencea from 
13 
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Avestan teachings. Here I have given you in a nutshell the 
ideas of a learned Dastur, who lived ovei; 1,000 year|.ago, as to 
the way in which the old books are to be utibsed One of 
these points I should hke specially to bring to your notice, ^and 
that IS the rather strong ‘language of the Dastur about readmg 
preconceived notions in the Avesta, and arguing on entirely 
fanciful analogies 

I do not wish to pronounce any opinion on the question at 
issue itself The arguments of Manuschihar may be read with 
great mterest But the question, you may take it, is very 
simple You know that the Vendiddd enjoins purification 
after contact with the dead by means of the Bareshnum 
ceremony Zadsparam wants to introduce an innovation on 
that rule, and ordains that a fifteenfold washmg is quite 
enough, and a proper substitute for the long-winded Baresh- 
num ceremony, lasting over nine nights You find Manus- 
chihar exammmg the question not from the standpoint of one 
who looks at the physical cause and effect of the ceremony, 
not from the effiacy of the ceremonial as judged from any 
medical or hygienic standpoml He examines the question 
purely from the standpoint of the ancient teachmgs, and 
arguing that an old time-honoured custom must be strictly 
adhered to, he decides m favour of the Bareshnum^ for that 
IS the ceremony laid down in the V endtddd, and because thkt 
IS what has been unanimously recommended and followed ^by 
all the learned commentators on the Avesta, notably Medyok- 
mah, Afrag and Soshan9 The staunch conservatism of the 
wnter here becomes prominent But I must say that the 
whole subject has been very fairly argued out by him One 
thing more he might have done, and that is to give also some 
special reasons of his own why a mere wash several times 
was not enough But with a characteristic humihty he lays 
It down that what is distinctly mentioned in the Din, and re- 
peated by ail Dasturs and Poirydtkaeshas must be followed, 
unless there are any special reasons to the contrary Perhaps 
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m this case he sees no spccAl reaEons to the contrary and 
therofore^he does nqj grve any Very likely he did not wish 
to make the control orey an occasion for dogm&tismg himself 
Hj speaks jn very plain terms, he actnaHy threatens to re 
move his brother from his office of Castor but he does it all 
without mtruding into the controvoreial question any ongmal 
reasons of his own On this point the pobc> adopted m the 
Datostan may well be compared. In that book the author 
gives entirely his own views and original ideas without con 
tmually referring to authonties, and only occasionally he ates 
authonbea which ar» in his favour in order to strengthen his 
position Probably aa a responsible Das tur he thought it wise 
not to press what might have been called his persoital views 
by giving the result of his own original thoughts on the con 
troversial topic. 

The respect with nhich the head Dastur seems to ba've 
been treated is very noticeable All difficulties are referred 
to him and hiB solution is apparently accepted without queeboc 
And what you notice besides is the power which ostensibly 
the head pontiffi possessed of renioiang the inferior grades of 
pnests from their office fa case the> failed to carry out his 
decrees ami ordinances This abows that there n as m Iran 
a regular hierarchy of pnests who rose to higher offices bj 
ifradationa and that there was one head pontiff — the^/»w>t7» 
01 famxadar — who was to regulate their conduct, and who had 
the power if on occasion arose to remoie the subordinate 
officials from their post 

So much about the personal history and position of the author 
You see clearly hi* high rank m the priesthood and his m 
dependence of spirit, the strict mipartialit) with which he deals 
even with hi* own brother and, above all, bn conservatiie 
spirit Yon also «ee the method he adopts m pursuing his 
studies on religious subjects and the pnnaples of judicial 
investigation he follows, \3 you have seen he say* that he 
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denves instructions from the *Din, the Dasturs and the 
Potryotkaeshas That is what he says also in the Datasian-i- 
Dltiik, where he says that these same were his sources of 
knowledge for what he has wntten in that work You read in 
the introductory chapter, Section 23^ that he has two sources 
“ One IS from the treatises which are an exposition of the rules 
and wisdom of the leader of the religion, and one which is 
expressed wath greater elucidation — the writings of vanous 
glorified ancientSj those who w'ere the great leaders — tlie 
Poirybtkaeshas " As the ordinary acceptation of this term 
Potiybtkaesha seems to me to be inaccurate, I shall try to 
settle what it means, for then it will enable you to test one 
of the avowed sources of knowledge of the author of the 
Datastan 

Ordinarily, the designation of Pon ybtkaesha is taken to 
denote “those of the pnmitive faith”, as Dr West puts it, 
1 e , those people who were the contemporaries of tlie prophet 
Zarathushtra, and who belonged to the religion which existed 
before Zarathushtra, and the name is supposed to apply by 
an extension of meaning also to Zarathushtra himself and to 
some of his contemporanes who are taken to be of the 
pnmitive faith ”, because they weie born in that older 
religion This meaning is denved by taking the word poirya 
to denote “ first ” in point of time But there are many texts 
in which the compound word Poirybtkaesha is used, in whv;h 
you cannot fit m this meanmg Pouya does not mean “ first ” 
merely in reference to any point of time, but it means also 
first” or “ foremost ” in rank, degree or importance, and I 
suggest that the meaning of Poiiybtkaesha is “ the foremost 
man or the leader ” of religion If the Poit ybtkaeshas were 
those who were believers of an older faith, they would not be 
specially remembered, as they are in the F^rvardin Yasht, 
for their religion was actually supplanted by Zarathushtra, in 
favour of his own teachings , and even if you, by an extension 
of meaning, say that the persons remembered in the Fafvardtn 
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\aiht under the designaboo of Potryothteshai are those 
merely bora in the older fmth, but who had^ latoi on adopted 
the new faith tang{it b> the prophet I contend that it would 
bo rather unusual to expect that the> would be specially 
designated b> an appellation thatas clearly misleading as to 
the religion which they followed But what is really stnking 
is that m the Farvardtn Yathi the Fravasbts of the 
PotryhikattJtas are invoked quite comprehensively — of those 
that have been of those that ore and of those that will be. 
Now how IS it possible for you to expect the invocation of 
the FravasJitM of those who even much later than the times 
of the prophet continue to adhere to and profess the older 
forms of worship and faith which the prophet actually 
supplanted? Clearly this mvocabon cannot be explained or 
IttStified if the term denoted one belonging to 

the pnraiti\e faith Again the fact of PotryfJkaesIian being 
mentioned as oue of the Authorities in the Dtrlastau is also 
inexplicable The Poiryotkae^an are included in the second 
class of sources named by the author ns tbe commentators 
who have elucidated the Axeslan texts Yon cannot expect 
that people who came long after the tune of the prophet and 
who still adhered to the principles of faith prevailing before 
hifl tnno should have written commentaiiea on the Avestan 
ftexta. However the passage of tbe Datastan itself offers us 
% solution of the difficulty for it places the term Potry6ikat 
shaft m apposition to the phrase leaders of religion which 
I say 15 the real meaning of the wonl and which would weD 
account for the invocation of the Potry^ikatshan in the 
Farvaniifi Yasht For there would bo nothing wrong m 
praising and invoking the Fravashxs of the leaders of the 
rehgion those that have been m the past those present and 
those to com^ in the future. I have also one more argument 
to urge m support of my view and that is m reference to the 
grammatical formation of the word If the terra were to 
denofe one belonging to the primitive faith it would be 
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written hke an adjective with *the adjectival suffix ya as 
Potrybikaeshya, and not like a noun ending ^n a as 
Poirybtkaesha I suggest, then, that the source referred to 
by Manuschibar as his authority in preparing his work, is the 
writings of the leaders bf the religion who prepared com- 
mentanes for the better elucidation of the Avestan texts 

After these few notes on the personal history and 
charactenstics of the author and his sources of knowledge, 

I shall noAV oflfer a few remarks on the Datastdn-t-Dlmk itself 
First, as regards the title of the work which is very 
suggestive m itself The word Ddtastdn conveys the idea of 
‘ standing orders ” or principles that are laid down as rules of 
conduct from a distant time onwards And Ddtastdn t- 
Dlnik would signify the standing orders or the traditional 
observances pertaining to religion Thus the very title of the 
work gives you an idea as to what it contains It deals with 
the traditional opinions of the ancient authorities on leligious 
matters, which opinions were entitled to some weight and 
consideration. Strictly speaking, then, the work may be 
styled as a Ravdyet, containing, as it does, an exposition of 
the religious ideas, usages and customs prevailing at the time. 
As I observed just a moment ago, the author of the 
work does not claim any originality for the views which he^- 
has expressed in his work, although the method of exposi- 
tion IS quite his own, but he depends for his ideas on the teach- 
mgs, amongst others, of the Dasturs and the leaders of the 
religion The work may, therefore, be styled as a treatise on 
vanous matters pertaining to religion, expoimded accordmg to 
the ideas handed down from Dasturs and other leaders of the 
religion This is just the charactenstic of wntings which are 
known as Ravdyets But there is also another charactenstic 
in this work, which is commonly noticed in Ravdyets As a 
rule, works of that class are wntten and compiled m answer 
to queries from people who apply for information and know- 
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ledge to lbo« who are exprtlcil to po^5c»i It And )OU find 
lhat the^ DaMf/tJft contains an t xphoation of \'anous qacs 
lions propounded b> one Mchcr Khursbid son of ^dar Mah 
and others, on v“vnoui mallcfx. It appears from the intro- 
dacloT> chapter in tbc work that llf sc ijucstions were not set 
catqjoncall) to the Daitur hut that il was Iho latter »ho 
thought It adnsahle to duidc wliat he calls tbc compact 
wnting of his inquircrk inlocliaptcts in order to answer the 
qneitions belter 

I am on the clas*^ of wmks to which the Datazlan 
belongs I should like to point out the three classes into winch 
all PalilaM writings ore divided. There i*: fir»tJ> the class of 
writings which deal with religious subject? and corapnsc the 
trattslalions of Vvestnn texts with commeniancs Then there 
is a class of works aho pertaining to religious subjects but 
which have no definite connection with \\‘cstan litcntarc 
And lasU> there is the class of works which deal cntirel) with 
secular matter* The Dt(tast6n t Dimk fad* in the ucond of 
these three classes of Pahlavi writings. 

\s regards the 6t)le m which the work iswnttcn it is on 
observation \crj commonly made b> tho'c who have rend the 
work in the onginnl either in whole or In part that it i* fi 11 of 
►complications and dlflicuUic* Dr West nrenbes this charac 
ttnstic to the age in which the work was wntlcn According to 
him there Is m the work a word> expression of Ideas which 
are closely put together In n nunbllng sort of writing and 
the difficulty is increased on acconnt of the compound epithets 
nted by the writer Ho U nI»o of opmion that the wnter 
purposely Effects an involved and obscnie style Now it is 
difficult for me to accept this lost piece of cntidsm ad nccu 
rately representing the motive of the author in adopting a par 
ticular style of writfag It appears as though the author was 
conscious of the difficulty of making himself quite intelhgible 
and fie therefore repeatedly asks to be excused for bis m a b i 
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lity to express hi^ thoughts m language clearer than what he 
has employed He says in the inttoduction “ If t hat we 
write IS not fully understood or clear, it is chiefly not owing 
to the incompleteness of the decision of Revelation m clee^’'- 
ness of demonstration an& correctness of meaning, but owing 
to our incomplete comprehension of the authontative explana 
tion contained m the religion ’ Some of the subjects which 
he deals with are highly abstruse and technical in their cha- 
racter, and you find so many synonymous words used by the 
writer, in different shades of meaning, that it is often difficult 
to grasp the distinction intended to be made by the author in 
those different words It is the use of technical terms and 
phrases, some of which have very likely been coined by the 
author, that puzzles the reader But one cannot justly say 
that the author is himself affecting obscurity 
' Dr West also sees another fault in the style, and that is 
what he calls the “ want of clear arrangement of thought ” in 
the work If you look, however, very closely into the book, I 
am afraid, this piece of criticism, too, will appear to you not 
quite just to the author For his arrangement is quite perfect 
As I pointed out to you above, the inquirers had sent in a long 
letter in which they had not propounded their questions cate- 
gorically The author, however, in order to be clearer, divides 
“ the compact writing ” and treats each separate subject in a'^ 
distinct chapter, thus adoptmg the best logical method of treat- 
ment And m the replies, if you only analyse some of the 
longer ones, you will find that he sticks very closely to the 
wordmg of the question, and treats the question m the most 
proper order Not only that, m those cases where there are 
several sub-divisions in the questions he treats the different 
heads of the question, one after another m turn But the 
difficulty of understanding one or the other word which con- 
tams some important idea, seems to have led Dr West to 
heheve that there is no proper range of ideas m the work , for, 
mdeed, you cannot expect the thought to become clear to 
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>■011, if you are unable to coiTiprehend the Ifinguago in \\ hich 
that thqpght is expressed. The language, no doubt is often 
obscure but it is a hasty conclusion to drair on that account 
th^at tbo method of argument adopted by the author and the 
arrangement of hia ideas are also Taalt> 

As regards the subjects treated in the worlv, i’ou notice a 
i.’ery wide range of topics dealt with. The beginning is made 
with a disqmsihon about a righteous man and his exccUenco 
abo^“e all creatures of God — truly an admirable beginning for 
a work on Zoroastnan Ethics at the foundatioo of which is the 
idea of Asha or nghteousness You then find a discussion on 
the question of good and evil and an explanation of the 
so-called “ anomalies of Ufo where you are told that if the 
good man is more miserable on earth than the wicked man be 
may rest assured that what is abed of thorns for him now 
will be converted in the life liereaftor Into a bed of roses- He 
has only to retain m his heart a hope for the best m the 
future — the hope which ‘ hves eternal in the human breast 
Then there is a discussion as to whether the souls of men m 
the other world undergo ponishments and obtain rewards for 
each one of their bad and good actions Beparately or whether 
they are held accountable only for the balance of good or evil 
•which may prodomimato Of course this ia a question on 
which you can only speculate But I btlieve that the answer 
Siven, under the circamstances is extremely sensible. Accord 
to Manuschihar the evil which is really atoned for by contntion 
and compensation is no longer evil Bat for the rest of 
human actions there will be a reward and a punishment. It 
is not -to bo expected tharofore that you will enter heaven by 
just having a bit more of good than your evil I shall leave 
this subject where the author has done without saying more, 
because it is out and out a speculative subject. 

rou have also questions regarding the disposal of the dead 
where the Dastur is asked the question as to whether it is not 
14 
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a gruesome sight see the corpses of your near and dear de- 
parted devorured by vultures I beheve that nowhe^p in the 
whole book which contains several extremely %vise and sensible 
remarks, is there such a convincingly strong answer given, as 
the one m support of thi prevailing Zoroastrian mode of 
disposal of the dead The Dastur says that the body does 
not feel the gnawing of the vultures, as the soul is no longer 
in the inert mass of matter, and therefore, all sensibility 
IS lost m what is left And as regards the peculiar method of 
disposal of the dead, you are given a most beautiful analogy 
from nature. It is ordained by God that nothing shall go m 
vain The worst refuse of the kitchen serves as the best 
manure for the garden which produces the kitchen necessaries. 
And, similarly, by relegating the bodies of the dead to be 
devoured by vultures, you increase and develop life by means 
of the dead life, you impart the heat of life and energy by 
means of the substance that has just lost its heat and energy 
I remember the controversy which was started a few years ago, 
when the pros and cons m the matter of introducing the cre- 
matorium in Bombay were discussed And I remember how 
an argument, from what you find in some of your traditional 
writings, was advanced in favouf of retammg the mode of 
disposal of the dead now prevailing among Parsis It was 
argued that we have got to preserve our bones until the day of<- 
the Resurrection For it is said that on the final day the pra 
phet Saoshyosh will come to raise ’’ our bones to fife again, 
and if you mtroduce the crematorium, you willdeave only ashes, 
and who knows if Saoshyosh will be blest with the superior 
power of bnngmg hfe into the ashes The last clause is the 
addition which I have mtroduced to complete this sublime 
argument based on the supreme authonty of the “ Revelation ” 
spoken of in most of the Pahlavi books, where ‘that authonty 
is always put forward to cloak and hide from view the most 
glarmg falsehoods and absurdities It would be far better if 
you do not argue a question at all, instead of facmg a sceptic 
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or a radical witb argumente which have no meaning, and 
which palpably absurd, la it possible for you to imagine 
that the bones will stay eis they are until the day of the Rcsur 
ration, if any such a day is at all to come ? The poet Long 
fellow Kud , 

Dust thon art and to dust thou retumest 
This was not said of the soul” — 
but some of our orthodox Parsis will say this was not said 
of the body cither The author of the Dat^zstan will not argue 
that way He gives yon the beat argument possible m favour 
of the system of exposing the dead to vultures an argument 
that appeals to your sense of reason and not merely to your 
fancy and imagination 

Further on you have the discussioQ about the fate of the * 
good and wicked in the other world and about the 
various stages of heaven and hell and the qnestion of 
tbe extreme future discussed These are again speculative 
questions and on these the ideas of Pahlavi writers are 
not of the best The idea of the final body — the 
fan t poitfi, and the Resurrection cannot forsake them They 
are also encumbered with the diflficulty of having to impart 
knowledge about the worlds of tpint b> a material picture 
Manuschihar seems to have been consaous of the diCRcultj 
• and you see a good deal of moderatiao in his views on 
^ snblect It IS m treatment of queshons of practical 
^portanco however that his forte lies and on such questions 
be give* the bc9t ndvuce. 

In assigning the reasons for putting on the fnered shirt and 
thread gudle he again displays great sagnaty lie does not 
fny that this or that is so mentioned in the Revelation, Dut 
be gives some very striking reasons of his onm v-hteb yo i 
tnay read for yourself with great Interest 

Then you have some chapters on the subject of the cere 
tuonws to bo performed for the dead as well as for the livnng. 
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and also chapters relating to pneste, their position, their duties, 
the fees to be paid to them, the treatment which ou|ht to be 
accorded to them, their nghts of senionty and the like When 
I am on this subject, I should like particularly to refer to the 
answer to the forty-fifth tjuestion in the book, which asked 
whether pnests can take to secular work, in case they do not 
and cannot earn a proper livelihood in their own profession 
The reply says that, as far as possible, the pnest should stick 
to his own profession, and that, understanding as he does 
the teachmgs of the religion better than laymen, he should 
impart a lesson to others by showing his contentment in 
adversity And, therefore, he should not seek other pursuits 
merely for greed of gain, or for the improvement of his m- 
come But when he cannot obtam a daily hvelihood from 
priestly duty, and “ the good do not give him chosen righteous 
gifts for it a livelihood may be requested from the 

paid performance of ceremonies, the management of all 
religious' ntes and other priestly disciple’s duty therein 
But if even this source of income is insufficient, the priest 
may take to agriculture or sheep-reanng, penmanship or otlier 
employment among pnests , failing that, he can bear arms, or 
go a-huntmg, or take to anything befittmg a warnor In the 
last resource he may beg and apply for a nghteous gift — the 
ashodad. I do not wish to make any comments on the views , 
expressed by the author They can speak for themselves. 
But I should hke to draw your attention to the sidelight it 
throws on the real duties of priests in those times. You are 
told now that one of the duties of pnests is to officiate at cere- 
monies or to perform ceremonies, and you are also told that 
that has been the sole prerogative of priests from times 
immemorial The layman s ceremonies are deemed to be m- 
valid He cannot officiate at ceremonies. But w^at do you find 
here? You are told that, if a priest cannot earn a sufficient 
livelihood by his duties, then he must seek one by the perform- 
ance of ceremonies. Clearly then, the performance‘s of 
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ceremomes was not his spetAol dttt> and fnnctioD v.herewith 
to earn ^ livelihood. In modem tunes you contmually hear 
appeals to educate the priesthood and to raise their social 
status. Instead of pursxung meaninglcs talk — fo this talk is 
meaningless and is bound to remoLS so until jou define the 
rights and duties of priesthood — I should wish that the 
question of getting up n class of real priests — ministers of the 
Faith^ instead of mere ministers of the Altar — waasenously 
considered. \ou have unfortunately no pnesthood now 
among you in the real sense of the word Real pnests — 
upholders of the Faith — among you are feu and far beta ecu 
Unfortunately now you really see encouraged the policy 
which la ao strongly deprecated in the eighteenth Fargard of 
the Vendidad Now at least j-ou do call that man a pnest 
who goes about uuth a path-dana (padan ) round his face 
Now you hear it asserted that it Is the sole prerogative of 
the pnesthood to perform ceremonies — that thatis the pnest « 
pnnapal function A thousand jears ago it was only when 
he uent out of his way to save himself from the verge of 
starvation that ho hired himself out to perform ceremonies 

The Datasian also deals with the question of destiny and 
exertion It Is again a question of Ethics pure and simple ■ — 
rfi practical question — and you find the most beautiful advice 
op this head You are told that life wife and child autbonty 
and wealth ore through destiny but nghteousness and 
wickedness ore through human oebon and exertion I should 
hke to emphoBiio the moral truth contained m this statmenL 
You contmually hear it said that ninn succumbs to 
his surroundings that circumstances make or mar his ca 
reer in life. Place him amid good surroimdmgB with comfort 
and competenqp and yon will see the best results But place 
him m discomfort and want, be takes to evil courses. But the 
philosophical instinct of Mannschihar would not accept this 
pessllnistic idea of representing mnn as a mere helpless creature 
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of “ fate ” and of his surroundings 
the free-will of man and his moi 
actions Whatever your circumst 
nghteous or wicked as yoti choose, 
mgs force you to be You are 
have freedom of the will Exercis 
proper choice when you have to ac 
stances may be, you do nght or 
stern fate weaves your texture of 
poetic fiction and an illusion 
grasped the question of good and e 
and human responsibihty, perf 
therefore, on this head must be v'' 
teaches like the English poet that 
Our hfe’s our 
Our acts our '' 
For good or i 

Perhaps the word “ destmy ’’ 
not quite well chosen But you 
point out what takes place apart b 
indicate circumstances over , i ' 
direct control Thus the author 
trol over your hfe or existence 
whether you will pass that 
performance of good or evd actn 

You have in the work also 
secular topics, such as the • 
the rambow and the moon, the 
nver-beds and the like And y< 
advice on matters of domestic 
regards dealings with foreigners 
to them or not, and the like, I 
opinions of Manuschihar on tho 
to point out that both the - l 
their treatment of these questiu 
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principle* dictated b> narrow minded 6talc*craft to the higher 
bws of JZthics 

Then there nre K>mc questions ishich arc not exactly 
rdigious or moral but v.hich arc considered fioni an ethical 
sUndpomt \mong8l them there ^s the economical question 
in retpud to cngrossici, corn m order to rai<e (be pnee of the 
commoditN The learned Dastor says that there is nothing 
rnorall) u-rong in being businesslike and therefore asbreisd 
merchant is not to be blamed if he bujs op large quantities 
of com Avhen there is a falling marlct and then sells at the 
proper market pneo v hen the market again nses. But rajs 
he It i* grosslj improper to engro^-scoTn ptirelj v.-ith a vaev. 
to bring about a scoralj lie examines also espcciallj 
another c\il aspect of engrossing The com is sometimes k-opt 
away from the market so long that it gels rotten and a 
acaretty is thus ariificially brought about This practice of 
cauimg an artificial scarcitj i* repnmaoded by MnDUwhlhar 
and he holds it unlaid ful and immoral. But there ts a 
Imutation to the rule againil engrossing commodities for the 
sake of earning large profits It is the dutj of the legislainre 
to protect bfe and therefore it can take measures to see that 
the necessaries of life are obtained at a reasonable pnee But 
It is not Its business to eeltlo the pnee of those commodities 
•Abich do not fall under the clas* of necessancs. This is the 
opinion of Manusdiihar and I believe > ou wall be struck by 
its close agreement v.ath the opinions of the best economists 
of modem time*. 

You have also a feov chapters on the queshon of family 
nghta — guardianship, inhonumco succession and adoption 
On all these questions you gain tlic best and most rational 
advice. For Instance as in works of modem junspradence, 
you are told Jhat a will made when n man is in great agony 
®nd distress so as to have almost lost his consciousness is to 
he disregarded especially when you see an nndne preference 
to some one heir — a preference which you would not 
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expect the testator to give, if uitder ordinary circumstances, 
he was to dispose of his property by will Such is the teach- 
ing of the Daiastdn on this head Then you have rules about 
the shares of the next-of-km in the estate of a relative who dies 
intestate You are told that the share of the %vidow should*Oe 
twice that of a daughter This is what you find also m modem 
Parsi Law According to the Ddtastdu, even the son is 
not entitled to anything more than the widow For his share 
IS also said to be half that of the widow And there is a 
further distinction that the son who is bhnd or unprovided for, 
should get twice as much as one who is blest ivith vision and 
also otherwise well provided for These rules appear to have 
a greater tinge of morality about them, than the modern rules 
about partition and inheritance prevailmg among Parsis The 
modern rules have been affected by the pnnciple which is 
certainly foreign to old Parsi tiadition — the pnnciple which 
gives an undue preference to the son over all other heirs 

The rules about family guardianship aie also worthy of 
notice. They advise you to have a guardian for the care 
both of the person and property of minors who are left unpro- 
tected by the death of some elderly member of the family 
But I should particularly like to draw your attention to the 
rules about adoption contained in the Ddfastdn According 
to modem notions, it is but essential that a son should be 
named m adoption to any man who dies at or above the age 
of fifteen, leaving no male issue The idea ivas borrowed 
largely from the Hindu tradition on the subject The Hindu 
believes m the spiritual efficacy of having male offspring, and 
if he does not have a natural offspring, he must have a substi- 
tute , — if he has no pitft a he must adopt one as a puirachhdyd 
A somewhat similar notion appears to prevail amongst unin- 
formed Parsis even to-day, and yoa will often have noticed 
how superstitious people, and also some of those people whom 
you tolerate being called your pnests, approach the bfedside 
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ol the wretched sufferer in the throes of death and offiaouslj 
din into his unconscious ear that proper precautions would be 
taken "to name a ssn m adoption to him and that he ma> die 
In peace and contentment for, to be sure hi* course m the 
ipintual \s-orld would be eas> This is eot>rel> a Hindu idea 
and you cannot expect to find it in Perua In the Dtilastan 
you are told that there Is to be no adoption at all to a man 
ivho has not property iielding an income of at least GO stirs, 
which amount according to Dr West is about the same as 
eighty Rupees Then yon are also told that there is to be no 
adoption when there ore grown up daughter* capable of man 
aging the estate — and also not e\.en when daughters aro men 
pable of monagmg properly in case tbc> are niametl to capable 
hnsbonds who are oltie at the death of the last incumbent of > 
the propertj \ou are also told that where there is a fomilv 
guardian there U to be no adoption Adoption is hi fact to 
be resorted to only for the protection and management of pro* 
pert> And hence the adopted eon must not be an infant 
according to the teachings of Manuschihar Preference was 
to be gi\cn to a near lansman and espeanlly to the sonm law 
or daughter s son of the deceased In modem times, bowe\ er 
the family in which the daughter i* married is resorted to in 
the very last instance An unfortunate idea borrowed again 
from the Hindus proNuda that with the family that has os It 
were deprived you of the company of yonr daughter — that 
has, as It were robbed you of her you should have no deal 
mgs. 

How often do you find in those enlightened times the 
whole rationale of the idea of adoption set at naught, and the 
farce gone through of naming an Infant, oftener than not, one 
who 18 yet unable to discriminate between nght and WTong 
as on adopted son I And bow often do you see the adopted 
son e status i^Bolutely unchanged, not on iota of his civ0 right* 
affected ’ All that you see Is that m ceremociols he is named 
wiA his odontive father though he is not even compelled to 
15 
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bear the name of his adoptive father in his secular concerns. 
Witness the difference between this meaningless practice and 
the advice you find m the Data<}tan You^ften hear the re- 
former who preaches reason, charged with having no regard 
for old time-honoured customs No one had a greater regarfi 
for time-honoured customs than the author of the Daiasfdn, 
and he preached adherence to customs with a vehemence all 
his own. Notice the strong censure he administers to his own 
brpther for attempting to innovate on ancient usage and prac- 
tice But there is one reservation he makes, which must be 
noted He says that a custom must be maintained, unless there 
are special reasons against it Here is struck the keynote 
of the respect due to old usage. The usage must be as rea- 
sonable as it has to be old, in order to be respected Can 
you say of your modem usage regarding adoption that it is 
reasonable ? Why then maintam it ’ But there is also another 
teaching of Manuschihar which might profitably be follow ed 
And that is that the older authority ought to be preferred to 
one more recent Now here you have in the Ddsfatdu the 
record of an older usage, for the author of the Ddsfatdu, 
according to his own admission, records the opinions of the 
leaders of the religion who lived before his time, thus 
making you acquainted with the usage of times of which 
you have no memory Surely, then, the older usage ought to ^ 
be preferred to the one which is evidently more recent, especi-^ 
ally because, at least in its teachings on this question of adop- 
tion, it has reason "i)n its side 

I have given you now a few characteristic examples from 
the teachings contamed m this great Pahlavi work — the 
Ddtastdn You see how the ideas on practical subjects and 
on ethical doctrines, are hnged with a sterling common sense, 
how you see displayed therein an abundance of practical 
wisdom and worldly knowledge, and a process of reasoning, at 
times as perfect as you can expect. But I must sav thnf ^ 
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judgment and cnticism applies onl> to that part of the book 
V. hich deals with w orldly quesUons and tsdth questions rclatinK 
to Ethics pure and simple. In the treatment of questions 
of that character the author shous an abUitj v.htch cidlcs 
die admiration and esteem of tb^ reader But you cannot 
ffi\e the same x-erdict ndth reference to hi$ treatment of 
polemical question* referring to matters pertammp to tho 
realms be)ond. His speculattont* on the Ideas about heaven 
and hell the final bod) and the Resurrection are tinqcd mih 
thespint of the time and some of the leachinits on that 
head require impliat readiness to believe before you can 
accept them. But on the whole jtju cannot but admire the 
work which is bound to repay the trouble of Koinj? through 
IL ^ou will notice also how versatile must haro been the 
genius of the author who is able to impart such solid informa 
tion on *trch a wide range of topics — on quesUcsi* pcrUinlnR 
to morals on economics on law ind even on the natunl 
saecces. TrvU) )ou con sa> that Mnnuschiliar really deserved 
to belho>v»A*<fwi —the leader of rchgion — nl the time and 
that he w*as an aihravan in the best and noblest sense of the 
term. The tone of Ills wnting is also very moderate The 
conscious but just pnde of knowledge does show itself off 
prommently but there ta at tho same lime tho kind!) readiness 
j to Impart thvr knowledge to his flock Very Ilkelj uemay 
almost say deasjvely the Dataslan must have been WTittcn 
before the LPistles wherein the author declare* himself to 
be an old mao and where he speaks with a todo of authority 
which his venerable age must have won for him. I should 
Him to draw your attention also to the staunch orthodovy 
of the author who h.'vs a* you have seen a conservative ring 
about him But you cannot disregard tlie fact that although 
he set bis fac^ very strongly against what he believed were 
dangerous innovations he was quite liberal and rational at 
heart He does not continually refer to miracles os bo 
mady other Pahlavd wTiters are found to have done, when 
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they were at a lobS for argument. • But there is always sOme 
rational argument advanced, and a “ positive ” method^adopt- 
ed by Manuschihar in support of what he says. 

I might now compare th^Dcttastdn ivith a few of the mor^ 
important and well-known Pahlavi ivntings If you compare 
It with the Dinhard^ you notice, first of all, that in the latter 
work there is a mass of matter ranged together in no particular 
order, even the same subject appealing over and over again 
in the different books into ivhich the voluminous work ie 
divided The author of the Ddtastdn is one well-known celeb- 
rity, whereas the Dlnka) d is a compilation of the wntings of 
many men, and although the names of some of those who 
seem to have taken a part in the compilation, are known tc 
us — notably that of Dastur Adar Farnbag Farkhozad, you 
ha\e no information as to which individual portion was the 
work of any particular individual wnter. Just as the 
Ddtastdn is written in answer to certain questions of diffi- 
culty propounded to the writer, so also in the major portion o: 
the Dlnkard you find numerous questions replied to ii 
different parts of the work. But there is this difference in the 
questions that, whereas in the case of the Ddtastdn they are 
put by an inquiring 'flock to the Dastur, with the hones 
motive of seeking knowledge, almost all the questions in th( 
Dlnkard are put by apostates and heretics and aliens whosi^ 
object IS to challenge the excellence of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion Whereas the questions in the Ddtastdn come en bloc 
from the members of the community, those in the Dlnhai‘d 
come severally from different people and at different times, 
and in all probability the answers are also given by different 
authorities There is also a remarkable difference noticeable 
in the way in which the answers are giverf You often find 
questions in the Dlnkard not properly replied to, but very 
often there is a wordy eloquence without much meaning, by 
means of which the minds of the listeners were evid&ntly 
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wwtRht to be shifted ax\ay from the question Very likely, 
the answers in the OtnkarJ were P'cn onUly and on Iho 
spar of the motncnl whereas those In the ZX//ax/<fn wero 
from the bepinolnf: set doAvn la writin;? and Ki\cn after 
bisturc deliberation That is tia: renson nh> the \-aluc of 
the answers contained in the Dal/t$laii is dcodedly Rrcaicr 
If >'ou compare the D<Tfuj/art with the Aria I'lrtf/Aomati 
j^ou a^n see that the author of the latter work is entirely 
unkaio^m, unless >ou come to n difTefenl conclusion from the 
fact mentioned In one part of the wwk that some people 
called Vimf b> the ruirac of NliKapuhr As regards the work 
Itself the Artu \'i«/ A’dmafc appean to have been ».Titlcn 
with the e^epress object of bnnging rtmnd those who had 
become entire sceptics ond of reviving their faith in the 
Mazda)’ZLsnian religion So that, allhough both Mnnaschibar 
and Viraf wnlc in order to fnstrucl the people of Iron >et 
the former writes to people who accept his outbonly and are 
ready to accept hb teaching, if he can cm)> make It dear to 
them whereas VlmTs work being much more diflicult, he 
has to take recourse to a miracle, and he therefore, com* 
municates oil his information under the representation that it 
was what be had actually seen oml licard In the spintoal 
wwlds. The whole of the \rla ITrtf/Aamofc Is a piece of 
j dogmatism Certain things are good and others ore evil 
because that b eo held in the coundb of the other worick 
"Sdeh is VinvTs psasonlng 13ut in iho DalatfSii no state 
ment b made and no opinion given without some positive 
reason advanced for what is said, Virnf professes to denvc 
hiB knowledge from the spints. Mnnusduhar professes to 
teach from what he has learnt In the sayings and* wntings of 
bb prodecossors^ In other words Monuschibors sources of 
Jmowledgo nrp human VirnTs sources aro all aaporhaman 
Both writers emphasize the A'rostK injunction Arrd ftanfao 
yo asJfahi xnspi anyao aPanlao ’’ (There is but one path, 
thaf of piety oil others oro no paths.) Viraf says that is the 
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special lesson communicated tohimcby Ahura Mazda Himself, 

C 

and he places it at the end of his teachings as the ^otto 
which men must ever hold before their ey°es. Manuschihar 
also quotes this same formula, at the end of the Datastan and 
towards the close of each^ of his Epistles But he never* 
dogmatises with it , he is always ready to give his reasons 
for the statement, and he explams what really is the “ one 
path ” — the path of righteousness. 

The Dlna-t-MatiiyU't-Khrat is another work of some 
importance which may be compared to the Datastan That 
work IS in the form of a parable in which fictitious characters 
are introduced in the shape of a “ spirit of wisdom ” who 
undertakes to answer the 62 questions of a sage There is 
thus the framework of a fiction in the work, whereas in the 
Datastan all the personages are real The author of the 
hllnoc Kherad is also unknown The topics dealt with are 
all of a religious and moral character, and there is no admix- 
ture of anything like what may be called stnctly secular 
topics Ihere is not much to choose between the Mlnoe 
Kherad and the Datastan regarding the teachings given, for 
they are much the same in both works 

Then you have another Pahlavi work of importance — the 
Shlkaiid Gumdiiik Vijdr — whose author is known and whose 
date can also be fixed somewhere in the latter part of the 
ninth century A. D , so that it is a nork contemporaneous ^ 
with the Datastan Unfortunately, the last portion of the 
work IS entirely lost, in the same way as some portions of the 
Dtnkaid In the case of the Datastan, we find the work 
preserved in its entirety, though the abrupt transition from 
the subject discussed in the ninety-second question to the 
concluding remarks may lead you to suspect that some part 
may be missing The style of the Datastan is quite didactic, 
whereas the author of the Shika/id Gtcnidnlk Vtjdr is always 
debating and arguing the ptos and cons of every question. 
The latter work is written not so much to mstruct the faith- 
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ful as to refute the ranous> Bobons pr«\7uliDg at the time 
And y^u are struck with the wannth and force with which 
the author meets tte contenhODS of atheists and materialists 
and the heresies of Mam The st>le is much too fordble so 
Forcible that the teaching of ^^Inndschihar falls flat before it 
The logic is quite overpowering But the force is joshfied 
by the occasion and it was just what was required to cany 
out the intention of the wntor to bring the heretics and 
apostates to their senses. However there is a limited scope 
of subjects dealt with — a disquisition about good and evil and 
other Jondred queshona in the treatment of which the author 
often mdtUges in a fling at some of the in consistencies which 
he pomta out In the ^d the Jewish and Chnsban j 

ScnptureB. But the narrower range of subjecta enablee the 
author to give a much more exhaustiie treatment of them than 
what you find in the Dataxiait 
The Diitattan may also be compared to the Bundahishn 
which IS again a pretty i-oluminons work Perhaps you can 
safely say that the nature of tbia work is quite diiTerent from 
that of the Daiastaii For whereas the former professes to 
give comprehensiv'oly the knowledge den\-ed from tradition 
about the whole of creabon — itsongin development and end 
togetber with a few references to the origin of enl etCu the 
i latter is limited to the erposlbon of a few select topics of 
Inquiry That work is full of Bcienhfic inaccuraaes, and 
unfortunately it tolls a largo number of untruths in the name 
of what a colled Revelation in the book- There are all 
sorts of fanaful ideas m the work such as yon can never 
expect in a matter of fact wprk him the Datosian But you 
feel mterested oil the same m readmg the imaginary notious 
contained therein on matters which hai'o by this bmo been 
well elucidated by science, I do not propose to lake up your 
tune any further by comparing the Datosian with tbo mere 
moral sermons which you find m smaller works like the Pand 
Batnab of Adarbad and the rest These latter works ore 
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meant more for impressing boys aad girls with the excellence 
of leading a pious life than for imparting any Information on 
the more difficult philosophical questions^ s*ome of which are 
treated in the Ddiastaii Nor do I wish to trouble you with 
ihe “ Revelations ” and predictions contained in the Zcud-'fi 
Vokiimah Yasht, as to what shall come to pass hereafter in 
the “ iron age ” This last work is evidently against the 
teachings and main spirit of the Avesta which believes in the 
continual advance and progress of men in the world, until 
they a.re able to effect perfection and brinq about the 
FrashakercU But the Zend-i-V ohuman Yasht is pessimistic 
and says that every day man is degenerating, that the golden 
and silver ages are gone, and that man is fast descending into 
the ages of steel and iron, so that it will be a hard task for 
Saoshyosh and his band of associates — nothing short of a 
miracle — to bnng about a “ Renovation ” on the day of the 
Resurrection. And according to the writer of the Yasht, 
man will be so corrupted at the time that he will have to go 
through a purgation, to pass through an ordeal of molten 
brass, before he will be allov/ed to live again on earth after 
the Resurrection of the dead I need not say that such a 
transparent opposition to the spirit of the Avestan teachings 
is never met with in the sober teachings of the Ddtastdn. I 
shall close my theme here, leaving you to draw the general, 
conclusion. 




